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PERSONAL 

BEACTIFUL BRITAIN CALENDAR, 

ublished by Country Life. So great has 
been the demand for this calendar that the 
publishers have exhausted their stock and 
‘ ies can only be obtained from your book 
~ stationer or newsagent. Order now 
and avoid disappomtinent 


OOKS. Have vou any fine large books 

published before 1850) with coloured 
plates of tlowers, birds, views of towns, 
ostumes of various nations, especially 
switzerland and Russia? If so, please offer 
them to B. R.. care WILLIAMS DEACON’S 
BANK LTp ~1. Vietoria Street, London, 
s.W.1 High prices offered for choice 


Heetlotis 


YHRISTMAS PRESENTS PROBLEM 
A SOLVED Give a charming WATER- 
COLOUR FLOWER-PLECE by well-known 
exhibitor. Exquisitely dainty paintings: from 
£3 3s.— WATERS, 140, Kensington Park Rd., 
W.11. Park 8249 


REDGING of Lakes and Streams: Con- 
struction of new Dams and Spillways; 
Land Drainage Schemes, Estate maintenance 
and improvement work of all descriptions, 


Advice and estimates without obligation. 
Illustrated brochure No. C638) free on 
request J. BB. Carr, Lirp., Contractors, 
rettenhall, statfs. 


FRE ART GOODs, Pictures, Furniture, 
Effects, ete... packed, removed, stored 
or shipped by ELMORE, COOKE & Co., 15, 
New Burlington Place, W.1 Estd. 1871. 
Enquiries invited. REGENT OST4 


SERVICE, PLEASURE AND PROFIT 


FOR 


BUY NOW 
WITHOUT COUPONS OR PURCHASE TAX 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 
G. JETLEY, 24, Bruton Street 


MAYFAIR 3ss4 Berkeley Square, W.1 


G®! D. DIAMON Ds, JEWELLERY, SIL- 
ER. Wanted in any condition—old or 
new. Harrods pay best prices. IMMEDIATE 
CASH or offer. Call or send Registered Post. 
Harkops, London, 8.W.1. SLOANE 1254. 


FNICKERBOCKER-BREECHES, 
Please write for Patterns of their first 
quality Materials whilst they are available, 
Old customers can be supplied with renewals 
without coming to London from records Kept. 
~THOMAS & SONS, 5, Carlos Place, Grosvenor 
Square, W.1, is still upstanding. 


IFE AFTER DEATH is proved. EXCEL- 

LENT CIRCULATING LIBRARY AT LONDON 
SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. send 3d. for 
specimen copy Light. 16, Queensberry Place, 
London, 5.W.7 


EICA. Do your country two good turns. 

SELL Us YOUR LEICA OR OTHER 
MINIATURE for important work and lend 
the money to the Government. We give 
highest prices —WALLACE HEATON, LTD., 
127, New Bond Street, W.1 


M W. MITCHELL gives Massage, Rays, 
2¥2e¢ Pine and Seaweed Baths. Hours, 


12-7.30 p.n.—Amb. 3006, or Write Box 817. 


Mi INIATURES IN WATER COLOUR 
é FROM PHOTOG RAPHS, from Ign. K. R. 
Li rhe Cottage, Bobblestock, Hereford. 


N INIATURES beautifully painted on 
- Ivory from any photograph Also 
portraits in’ oils. Specimens submitted. 
ARTIST, Northway Court, Ashchurch, Glos 


NM ONOMARK holders have permanent con- 
fidential London address 5/- p.a.—Write 
B.M./MONO 17, W.C.1. 


O* D MASTERS. Art-investment ! Robert 
Burns by Raeburn, Lovely Ellen Terry 
by Millais, Holbein. Box 64. 


REMOVALS. Packing and Shipping. 

Large lift van Cases specially con- 
structed.—JOSEPH C. MOt NT & Co., Steven- 
age Road, 5.W.6. Fulham 2311 (6 lines) 


SAVE COU PONS—by having your SUITS, 
COSTUMES, OVERCOATS turned like 
new—65s. Post your cheque RE-NEW WEAR, 
LTD., 15, Broadway, Victoria, 8.\W.1. ABBey 
7348 


SIBERIA, OLD RIDING HABITS, COATS, 

breeches, boots, ete., wanted for remak- 
ing and clothing thousands of destitute 
Polish men, women and children. Address: 


Scottish Polish Society, ¢/o Mrs. MARINDIN, 
Fordel, Glenfarg, Perthshire. 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1/- per line. 


PERSONAL 


AXATION—HAVE YOU ANY TAXATION 
DIFFICULTIES? Such matters as pay- 
ment for repairs on property ; annual gifts to 
relatives and friends ; letting of property on 
a furnished tenancy ; engagement in farming ; 
reduction of income since commencement of 
war. Any enquiry will be treated with 
strictest confidence and receive the special 
advice of a late H.M. Inspector of Taxes. 
Write or phone for appointment. Mr. CYRIL 
KILNER, Byron House, 7, St. James’s Street, 
London, 5.W.1.  Tel.: Whi 9278. 


REES. Ringinthe New Year by PLANT- 

ING A LIVING TREE as your gift to the 
future. England is being stripped of her 
beautiful trees.— MILLION SHILLING PLANTING 
FUND, 36, Eccleston Square, 5.W.1. 


TNIFORMS (NEW AND SECOND-HAND) by 
eminent tailors, 2-10 gns Also Savile 
Row suits, overcoats, ete. (NEW) by Davies 
and Son, Lesley and Roberts, Scholte, Hawes 
and Curtis, ete. REGENT DREss Co. (2nd 
floor), 17, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1. (Next 
Cafe Monico). 


\ JINTER IN WAR-TIME will find us, as 
in previous years, seeking the welfare of 
the poorest in E.C. London. Please help us 
to give BREAD, GROCERIES, COALS, and 
CHRISTMAS DINNERS (as far as rationing 
may permit) to those in deepest need. FIELD 
LANE INSTITUTION (Founded 1841), Vine Hill, 
Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 1 


BE TALLER. Quickly ! Safely ! Privately ! 
Details, 6d. stamp.—MALCOLM Ross, 
Height Specialist, BM/HY TE, London,W.C.1. 
| af yd that have not been tortured in traps. 
for Fur Crusade List from Major 

VAN ~* BYL, Wappenham, Towcester. 
AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then buy 
“BLATTIS UNION COCKROACH 
PASTE.—Successfully used world over. 
Extermination guaranteed. From Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches, Timothy Whites & Taylors, 
Ltd. Sole makers—HOWARTHS, 473, Crookes- 

moor, Sheffield, 10. Tins 1/9, 2/10, 5/-. 


WANTED ey 


DDERS CALCULATORS, “TY PE- 
WRITERS and SAFES, etc., wanted 
FOR CASH. Highest prices.—TAYLOR’S, 
74, Chancery Lane, London, Holborn 3793. 





IR FORCE, NAVAL AND MILITARY 

UNIFORMS—a big price given for these, 
and for TRUNKS, MUFTI, ete. Appointments 
kept. AXFORD & SONS, 304-306, Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, 8.W.1 Vie. 1934. 


LOCKWORK, 

SET wanted: 
R. J. B. Hopson, 
low. 


electric or steam TRAIN 
also child’s TRICYCLE. 
6, Berwyn Avenue, Houns- 


LOTHING.—MISSES MANN AnD 

SHACKLETON pay high prices for 
Ladies’, Gentlemen's and Children’s discarded 
or misfit clothing; Furs, Linen, Silver, Old 
Gold, Jewellery, ete. Offer or cash by return 
for consignment sent. Established 1860.— 
FERN HovsE, Norbiton, Surrey. 


IREARMS (old), rapiers, cannon, coach 

horns, models, native curios, sets chess- 
men, flower paper-weights, old gold and silver 
and antique jewellery bought.— PEARL CROss, 
35, St. Martin’s Court, London, W.C.2. 


URNITURE wanted, large or small quan- 

tities, unlimited cash.—STONE, 41 Harcourt 
Road, London, N.22. Phone North 3920. 

SILVER, JEWELLERY, 


G? LD, 

ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
bought for cash or exchanged at CHISWELL’S 
LTD., OF 150, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 
(KENS. 0903) and 23, BROAD STREET, OXFORD, 
connoisseurs of furniture, objets d’art, silver, 
Shetlield plate, china, glass, ete. 


OOVERS, Refrigerators, Washing Ma- 

chines, Floor Polishers, other Electric 
equipment urgently wanted for cash.—Full 
particulars, SUPER VACs, 33, Baker Street, 
London. Welbeck 9825. 


IMBER.—WANTED TO PURCHASE, 
well-grown parcels of standing timber 
trees—hardwoods andor softwoods. With or 
without the freehold.— Bb. A. BRowN, Timber 
Merchant, Canal Wharf, Leighton Buzzard. 


YPEWRITERS, DESK SAFES, FILING 

CABINETS and all office equipment 

wanted FOR CASH.—Mk. DEA, 9, hingsgate 
Avenue, Finchley, N.3. Phone Fin. 2383. 


\ JINE AND SPIRITS, small or large 
parcels purchased privately. Submit 
details and prices required to Box 863. 


VeEHIC LES. ESTATE UTILITY 
VEHICLES. SALOON CARS. TRUCKS 
AND VANS, 


late models 4 all types pure hased for imme- 
diate cash. HAROLD PERRY LTD., Station 
Bridge, Wealaitome. Middx, Harrow 2251/2 


MOTOR CARS 


ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET. 


Where to buy and where to sell cars of 


good makes and low mileage.—103, New Bond 
Street, W.1. Mayfair 8351. 
ACK BARCLAY, LTD., wish to purchase 
ROLLS ROYCE and BENTLEY CARS. 
Also other good makes of low mileage. 
12 & 13, St. George Street, Hanover Square, 
W.1. Mayfair 7444. 


Personal 1/6. (Min. 3 lines.) 


FOR SALE 


ALLOON barrage material, 40 in. wide, 

remnants, silver grey, water- and light- 
proof, 4/- vard. Hessian, once used, approx. 
6 x 3 ft., 12/6 dozen, post paid; 100 lots on 
rails, 9'od. Rubberised tape, 1's in., 28 Ib. 
12,6.—BATLEY & CO., Stockport. 


LANKETS, CELLULAR; Cream, Blue, 

Green, Rose, Peach, 80 by 100 in., 42s.: 
72 by 90 in., 36s.; 63 by 84 in., 30s. each, 
post free.—DENHOLM TWEEDS & BLANKETS, 
Hawick, Roxburghshire. 





CARAVANS. SIDDALL SUNSET. 16ft. 

dbl. panel, 4-berth, lantern roof, folding 
partition, two wardrobes,separate end kitchen, 
interior toilet, paraffin cooking. £325. Free 
delivery 25 miles. 60 other caravans at F.O.C. 
CARAVAN CENTRE, 200, Cricklewood Broad- 
way, N.W.2. GL Adstone 2234. 


REOSOTE OR TAR. 40 gallons, 46s. ad. 
delivered: free barrels. FRANK COOPERS, 
Builders’ Merchants, Canterbury. 


URNITURE.  Satinwood SHOW CABINET, 

£16 16s. Delightful bleached sycamore 
circular centre TABLE, modern, £17 17s. Oak 
open BOOKCASE, 3ft. 8in., £9 9s. Warings 
or EXCHANGE sailing dinghy.—s., 19, St. 
John's Road, Richmond, Surrey. 

EAT is the great economiser of fuel—no 

smoke, no sparks. It improves ta 
keeping; the fragrance of burning PEAT 
renowned. Truck-loads sent araaemnien. 
For price list apply F. RICHARDSON, 215, 
London Rd., Ewell, Surrey. Ewell 2897. 


IANOLA PIANO, Weber Semi-Grand 

Plays 65-88 note rolls. In perfect con- 
dition. Paiticulars on  application.—Mrs. 
GRAHAM SPENCE, Egton Kennels, Howtown, 
nr. Pemich, Cumb. 

oT AMPS! EARLY BRI T ISH 

COLONIALS.—Selections superb copies 
sent on approval to serious collectors. Terms 
one-third of catalogue price. ay — Mint 
and superb used moderns.—** k,’’ 6, Westhill 
Road, London, 3.W.18. 


RAPS, SADDLERY. Don’t worry about 
Petrol.—-For every style of Trap; also 
Black and Brown Harness, Saddles for every 
age, Miniatures for children and invalids, and 
all Sundries.—Write St. George’s Carriage 
and Saddlery Stores, Crowthorne (Berks), 23, 


WEEDS, lovely, soft, lasting, 14/- vard, 
56in. wide. Write for patterns.— DEN- 
HOLM TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Rox. 


TWE EDs. Have your favourite suit copied 
in a Redmayne Countryside tweed. 
Men's suits from £6 12s. 6d. (26 coupons). 
Ladies’ suits from £4 15s. (18 coupons). 
Satisfaction or money refunded. Patterns 
post free. REDMAYNEs, 8, Wigton, Cumber- 
land. 


MOTOR CARS 


193 


Box 3837. 


Vauxhall 12. 15,000 miles. 1 owner. 
Immaculate condition £285. Write 
Phone : Ealing 0441. 





GARDENING 


OWLING GREENS. We can still supply 
SEA WASHED TURF FOR REPAIRS 
SEA SAND and FERTILISERS 
for top-dressing. 
Send your enquiries to 
MAXWELL M. HART, LTD., 
39, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1. 
Phone : ABBEY 1774-5. 


B! Y NOW — VERY SCARCE 
GARLIC 

Plant in February and lift crop in June. 
Bulbs should be broken into separate “cloves”’ 
or divisions for planting, each piece being 
p Jlanted separately 2 ins. dee pend 6 ins. apart. 
This is the last shipment, and orders will be 
executed in rotation whilst stocks last. ORDER 
AT ONCE. 8/6 per Ib. post paid. G. a 
AND SONS Lip., 148, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 
Telephone : Mansion House 8911. 








N-TOUT-CAS. THE LARGEST MAKERS OF 

HARD TENNIS COURTS IN GT. BRITAIN. 
EXPERTS and MATERIAL ready the moment 
the V day arrives. THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO., 
LTD., SYSTON, LEICESTER, 


GARDENS DESIGNED AND CON- 
F STRUCTED. Sherwood Cup, Chelsea 
Show, 1927.—GEORGE G, WHITELEGG, The 
Nurseries, Chislehurst, Kent. 


ARDENING FRIENDS will be overjoyed 

by a Gift of Chase Cloches to help them 
GROW MORE FOOD more quickly. Trial 
set of 14 ‘Small Tent’ Cloches, 21/-, or set of 
20 *Low Barn’ Cloches £3, carriage paid. 
CHASE PROTECTED CULTIVATION, 
LTD., Dept. D.A., Chertsey, Surrey. 


FLOWER SEEDS 
UNWIN, LTD., Seeds- 


EGETABLE AND 
of quality.—W. J. 
men, Histon, Cambs. 





CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 
continued on 


Inside Back Cover. 


GARDENING 


MR. CUTHBERT’S GARDEN TALK 
HIS week | want to sound a warning note 
to those of my readers who have not yet 

ordered their FRUIT TREES. ; 
Stocks of many varieties are getting low 

and if you want to enjoy health-giving Fruit 
next year, you should take this as a timely 

reminder to send your requirements to mm: 

AT ONCE. 

Here are some exceptional Bargains of 
full Fruiting Size Trees. 


A popular Collection of Apple Tre 
specially chosen to ensure a supply of fruit 
for dessert well into the winter months, 
The Collection consists of 4 specially selected 
3-year-old Fruiting size Bush Apple Tre 
as follows: 1 WORCESTER PEARMAIN 
the popular and aaa st fruiting variety, 
1 JAMES GRIEV k everybody's favourit: 
2 COX'S ORANGE for Christmas eati: 
This Collection of 4 magnificent Apple Tr 
is worth at least 30/-, but as a special of! 
while present stock lasts L will send carri 
and packing free, for only 20;-, 2 Collecti 
38,6, 3 Collections 57/6. 





MISCELLANEOUS FRUIT TREES 


BUSH APPLES in most of the lead 
varieties for dessert including CO) 
ORANGE, ELLISON’S ORANGE, JAM 
GRIEVE, BEAUTY OF BATH, LA 
TON’S SUPERB, —", L AMBOU ta 
MILLER’S SEEDLING, 4/6 and 5/6 ea 

STANDARD APPLES.—BRAMLE\ 
SEEDLING, BEAUTY OF BATH, WO 
CESTER PEARMAIN, ELLISON 
ORANGE, NEWTON WONDER, 8/6 eax 

TRAINED APPLES.—COX’S ORANG 
WORCESTER PEARMAIN, BEAUTY (¢ 
BATH, ELLISON’S ORANGE, JAMI 

iRIEVE, BLENHEIM ORANGE, A! 
LINGTON PIPPIN, 10/6 each. 

BUSH PEARS in popular sorts, WIL 
LIAM, CONFERENCE, BEURRE HARDY 
LOUIS BONNE OF JERSEY, DOYENNE 
DU COMICE, FERTILITY, 5/6 each. 

gy PE aay Full Standard 





stems, FERTILITY, BEURRI 
HARDY. WIL ‘eam ie a Le BONNE O} 
JERSEY, DR. ‘ YOT, CLAPP’s 


FAVOURIT E. 8 *.. eac hy 

PLUMs.—Strong Half Standards, four- 
year trees, in the most popular varieties, 
including VICTORIA, BURBANKS, CZAR 
and PURPLE PERSHORE, 5/6 and 6/6. 
Also Full) Standard Trees, VICTORIA, 
RIVER’S EARLY, DROOPER, ete., 8/6 
each. 

GREENGAGES.—Fine stock of strong 
Half Standards, 7/6 and 8/6 each. 





SOFT FRUITS FOR BIG CROPS 


Everyone knows the vitamin value of soft 
fruits and to enable you to grow your own 
supply of these health-giving fruits I am 
offering a Collection consisting of 

12 RASPBERRY CANES, 3 BLACK 
CURRANTS, 3 RED CURRANTS, which 
1 will send for 10/- carriage paid. 


MORE OFFERS OF SOFT FRUIT 


RASPBERRIES.— LLOYD GEORGE and 
NORFOLK GIANT, 4/- per doz., 30/- per 
100, carriage paid. 

GOOSEBERRIES.—These are very scarce 
this year, but I have an excellent stock of 
them in the large popular variety **CARE- 
LESS” at 24/- per dozen. Smaller bushes 20/- 
per dozen, carriage paid. 

RED CURRANTS in the most popular 
sort, LAXTON’S No. 1, 1/6 each, 15/- per 
doz., 95/- 100. 

BLACK CURRANTS. Strong two-year- 
old bushes in the popular varieties, SEA- 
BROOK’S BLACK and BALDWIN, 1/3 
each, 12/- per doz. 

CULTIVATED BLACKBERRIES. 
HIMALAYAN GIANT, 2/6 each. 

FAMOUS “GOLD MEDAL” ROSES 

Here is one of the most outstanding offers 
in BUSH ROSES. A Collection comprising 
the finest roses of to-day consisting of one 
each of the ae 12 varieties: ETOILE 
DE HOLLANDE, finest red, THE 
GENERAL, flowing crimson, SOUTHPORT, 
brilliant scarlet, GOLDEN DAWN, beau 
tiful yellow, MADAME BUTTERFLY, 
bright apricot pink, SHOT SILK, cherry 
cerise, PICTURE, soft pink, PHYLLI 
GOLD, yellow, CONQUEROR, | orang 
flame, DAILY MAIL, coral red, DUCHES 
OF ATHOLL, clear orange, OLD GOLD, 
copper gold. I will send one strong bush « 
each of these 12 roses, carriage and packi) 
free, for the ridiculous price of 15/- an 
with every Collection will include absolut: 
FREE OF CHARGE, 1 Bush of the & 
geous rose, CUTHBERT’S PINK PERFEt 
TION, value 3/-, 2 Collections and 2 F! 
Gifts 28/-, 3 Collections and 3 Free Gifts ¢: 
carriage paid. The catalogue value of the 
13 Rose ‘Trees is over 20/-. 

RAMBLING AND CLIMBING ROSES 
Six specially selected Rambling and Climbi 
Roses, all different, 10/- carriage paid. 

STANDARD KOSE TREES.—Six ext 
lent, sturdy specimens, with large heads 
the most popular varieties to our select 
(state colours), 25/- carriage paid. 

Unless otherwise stated, please add 
carriage and packing. Over £1, carriage p 

Write to me for any help you may reqt 
on Gardening matters. 

MR. CUTHBERT, R. & G. CUTHBE! 
47, GOFF’s OAK, HERTs. 


The Nation’s Nurserymen since 1797 
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VACANT OR EARLY POSSESSION OF FOUR FARMS. 


WARWICKSHIRE AND WORCESTER BORDERS 


Three miles north-east of Shipston-on-Stour, between Banbury and Stratford-upon-Avon. 


THE FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL PORTIONS OF 


THE IDLICOTE ESTATE, 1,495 ACRES 


including the following 


SIX FIRST - CLASS 
STOCK-REARING 
AND WHEAT FARMS 


Badgers Farm, 2€0 acres; 
Rectory Farm, 66 acres; 


Bickerstaff’s Farm, 
288 acres 





, All VACANT POSSESSION = j 
BICKERSTAFF’S FARMHOUSE, BICKERSTAFF’S FARMHOUSE—ENTRANCE HALL. 


Upper St. Dennis Farm, 
297 acres (possession 
Michaelmas, 1942). 


Idlicote Hill Farm, 
255 acres 


Nineveh Farm, 172 acres. 


Brake Cottage and Hunt 

Kennels, 102 acres, with 

vacant possession of house 
and 69 acres 





BADGERS FARM. 











Attractive Farmhouses, 

] with oak floors, beamed ceil- 

i ings, and woodwork, some 

having extensive buildings 
and stock yards. 


SCHOOL, SMITHY, and 
SEVERAL COTTAGES 
in IDLICOTE VILLAGE 





IDLICOTE HILL FARM. IDLICOTE VILLAGE, 





To be offered for SALE BY AUCTION, as A WHOLE OR IN 14 LOTS, at the TOWN HALL, STRATFORD-UPON-AVON, 
on FRIDAY, JANUARY 16, 1942, at 2.30 p.m. 





Solicitors : Messrs. SIMMONS & SIMMONS, 1, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 
Land Agent: Mr. SHELDON BOSLEY, Shipston-on-Stour. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1, and Messrs. R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, Cambridge. 
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23, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


FINEST POSITION 


Beautiful unspoiled country near Guildford. 


WILSON & CO. 


IN SURREY 


350 ft. up. Sandy soil. 


PERFECTLY APPOINTED STONE-BUILT HOUSE 





REMODELLED 
PENSE AND IN 


OF EX- 
ORDER 


REGARDLESS 
FIRST-CLASS 


bed- 
and 


Luxurious bathrooms, basins in most 
rooms, central heating, main services, 
every convenience. 


Hall, 
Garages. 


4 bathrooms. 
and cottage. 


4 reception, 12 bedrooms, 
Stabling. Lodge 
Small farmery. 

IN A LOVELY SETTING OF 
WOODLAND 


PARK AND 


75 ACRES 


FOR SALE OR WOULD BE LET FURNISHED 


Agents: H. B, 


Sole 


BAVERSTOCK & SONS, Godalming, 


and WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


Telephone : 
Grosvenor 1441. 


CHARMING TUDOR HOUSE 


Unspoiled Susser. 


40 miles London, 





FULL OF CHARACTER AND ORIGINAL FEATURES 
DELIGHTFULLY SECLUDED IN ITS OWN ESTATE 
of 150 ACRES. Long drive. 8 bedrooms, 3 baths, 
reception. Main electricity, pe heating, ete. Stabling, 
Garage. Delightful gardens. 
HOUSE WOULD BE LET UNFURNISHED AT 
£200 P.A., OR PARTLY FURNISHED 
WILSON 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


Agents : & Co., 








44, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE, S.W.1. 


COTSWOLDS 
LET FURNISHED FOR 
(probably longer if required). 
STONE-BUILT AND TILED COUNTRY RESI- 

DENCE, high up on the Cotswold Hills and in a lovely 
situation: "bus service. 3 sitting rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms, maids’ sitting room. Electric light and central 
heating, ABOUT 2 ACRES. Well equipped and taste- 
fully furnished. RENT 7 GNS. P EEK, including 


ro YEAR 


gardener’s wages Owner's Authorised Agents : JAMES 
STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 5.W.1. 
(L.R. 14,904.) 


NORTH 


Near golf; 1" miles station: 
southern and western aspects: 


BUCKS 
400 ft. above sea level: light soil: 


pleasant views 


bathrooms. Main electricity 
Large garage 


S sitting rooms, 4 bedrooms, 2 
and Coy s water 


ABOUT 7 ACRES. MOST REASONABLE PRICE 


s.W.1 
20,048.) 


James's Place, 
(L.R 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


AGENTS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, THE SHIRES, AND SPORTING COU BTInS GENERALLY. 


WEST SUSSEX 
18th CENTURY RESIDENCE 


SURROUNDED BY OWN LANDS OF 


ACRES. 


OVER 150 


Southern aspect and views of Downs; bus service passes. 


hall 3 sitting-rooms;: 
basins): 5 bathrooms; main 
central heating: stabling 
AND FOUR OTHER COT- 
FARM BUILDINGS: HARD 
TWO LAKES; CHILDREN’S PLAY- 
GROUNDS (BEAUTIFULLY FITTED). 


Everything in first-rate order; and 
(lavatory 
company’s water: 
and yard: FARMHOUSE 
TAGES: SPLENDID 
rENNIS COURT: 
ROOM IN 


10) bedrooms 
electricity : 


ONE OF THE FINEST PROPOSITIONS OF ITS 
TYPE AT PRESENT AVAILABLE 


Owner's sole agents: JAMES STYLES «& 
St. James's Place, S.W.1 


WHITLOCK, 44, 
(LR. 19,275.) 


Telephone : 
Regent 0911 


SOMERSET 


FoR SALE (or House to be Let Furnished), with early 

Vacant Possession. 65 ACRE (Land let at £4 per 
acre for grazing—worth more.) FARMERY, 2 COTTAGES. 
A most comfortable COUNTRY RESIDENCE situated 
in one of the most lovely spots in this favourite county. 
Everything in first-rate order. The residence is surrounded 
by well-timbered gardens, which, in turn, are encircled by 
parklike lands. Three sitting rooms, 8 bedrooms (lavatory 


basins), 2 bathrooms. Electric light and central heating. 
Sti vbling and garage. Farmery. Two superior Cottages. 
Price FREEHOLD £7,500 (£3,000 left on mortgage if 


required). A really attractive proposition. Inspected and 


recommended by Owner's only London Agents: JAMES 
STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44. St. James’s Place, 5.W.1. 
(L.R. 11,359.) 


DORSET 


ELIGHTFUL COUNTRY RESIDENCE, southern 
aspect, near village, with station and well away from 
main roads. Lodge at drive entrance. 3 sitting rooms, 6 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, main electricity and Coy’s water. 
Garage. ABOUT ACRES. £4,000 FREEHOLD. 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James's Place, 8.W.1 
(LR. 18,324.) 











Telephone : 
Grosvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I. 
SURREY—SURROUNDED BY COMMONS 


BUCKS 


OVERLOOKING A COMMON. WITHIN EASY 
NEAR GOLF LINKS 


A MODERN HOUSE 





GROUNDS OF 4 TO 5 


(land let off). 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, 


WILTS—MAIN LINE STATION 
3 MILES 


(lose to village 420 feet up 


A LATE GEORGIAN HOUSE 


7-10 bed 3 bathrooms, 


rooms, ete. 


and dressing rooms, 3 reception 


Electric light. 


Central heating 
Garage for 4 cars. Lodge. 
GARDENS AND GROUNDS 


with Lawns, Tennis Court, Orchard and Kitchen Garden. 


IN ALL 27 ACRES 
REASONABLE PRICE FOR FREEHOLD 


Agents: WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, W.1. 


REACH OF 


ACRES AND ABOUT 10 ACRES OF GRASS 


Mayfair, 


LONDON 


11 bed and = dressing 
F ‘ rooms, 3% bathrooms, 
standing high, on 4 reception rooms 
gravel, facing south ‘ 
and commanding Main services. 
views. ‘ 
Reception hall. Central heating. 
Dining room, weahline Gerace 
isting scGh, tabling, Garage, 
Study, cloakroom and Farmery and 3 Cottages, 
otfices, 10) bedrooms, Gardens and Grounds 
2 bathrooms. with Hard Tennis 
Garage for 2 cars. Court. Kitchen Garden. 


Gardener's Cottage 


Electric light and IN ALL ABOUT 
power. 19 ACRES 
Central heating 
Company's water FREEHOLD 
FOR SALE 
OFFERS 
CONSIDERED 


WITH LESS LAND 


W.1. 


SURREY—HIGH UP 


Secluded position in lovely country. 


London, 





ATTRACTIVE COUNTY HOUSE 


7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Main electric 
light. Fitted basins in all bedrooms. Garage. 
Gardens and grounds with woodland and kitchen garden. 


IN ALL 12 ACRES 
TO BE LET FURNISHED. RENT 10 QUINEAS 
A WEEK 


Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, W.1. 


Age nts:—WINKWORTH «& CO. 


A MODERN RESIDENCE 





o@, Curzon Street, W.1. 


DEVON—OCCUPYING LOVELY 
POSITION 


Station 2 miles. 260 feet above sea level. 


A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


*% bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


PARTIAL CENTRAL HEATING. 


Stabling. Garage. Room. 


GROUNDS WITH PARKLIKE PASTURE 
IN ALL 29 ACRES 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE; PRICE £4,300 
OR WITH 1%, ACRES, £3,300 


Owners Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, W.1 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1. Galleries, Wesdo, London 
| ABERDEENSHIRE oo 








Telephone : 
Mayfair 3771 (10 lines) 





14% MILES FROM BALLATER STATION 

MORVEN ESTATE OF 9,900 ACRES 
GOOD GROUSE MOOR, 7 ARABLE FARMS, 3 GRAZINGS, and Salmon 
Fishing along one side of the River Dee. 4 miles of Fishing in the River Gairn. 
THE MANSION HOUSE is beautifully situated about 800ft. above sea level, 
overlooking the River Dee and contains 4 reception rooms, 8 principal and 7 

servants’ bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Electric light and own water supply. 

WELL-WOODED POLICIES, large kitchen garden, rock garden, curling rink or 
tennis court, 2 squash courts, studio, garages, gardener’s house, gamekeepers’ 

houses and various cottages apart from the homesteads. 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 


For other details apply to Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover 
Square, W.1, or Messrs. J. & H. PATTULLO & DONALD, 1, Bank Street, Dundee. 





GERRARDS CROSS, BUCKS. 
Ten minutes’ walk from the station and shops. 


A WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE STANDING IN A MATURED AND SHELTERED GARDEN 


South-West aspect. Well-proportioned rooms, arranged on two floors. 


LOUNGE HALL, DINING ROOM, DRAWING ROOM, LOGGIA, CLOAKROOM AND USUAL OFFICES. 


5 BEDROOMS AND BATHROOM. GARAGE. ALL SERVICES. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £3,650. VACANT POSSESSION 


Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,805.) 


WORCS. AND HEREFS. BORDERS 


GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE AND ABOUT 9 ACRES 


Occupying a glorious situation 675 ft. up on rock soil, facing South-West with 
magnificent views of the Welsh Mountains and Malvern Hills. 


THE HOUSE is built of brick with slate roof and stands well back from the road. 
It comprises: Halls; 4 Reception rooms; 8 Bedrooms (5 with basins) ; 4 Bathrooms. 


Central Heating; Companies’ Electric Light, Power, Gas and Water: Telephone; 
Main Drainage. 
Garage for 3 Cars. Stabling. Cottage of 6 rooms and Bathroom and Outbuildings. 
WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS, Rose Garden, Large Kitchen Garden, Orchard, 
Paddocks and Woodland. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE. Hunting. Golf. Polo. 





Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (37,858) 

















E.C.4 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS (Regent 5681) 
Telegraphic Address: FAREBROTHER, LONDON. 





DORSETSHIRE | HERTFORDSHIRE SURREY 





VALUABLE AGRICULTURAL 5 minutes from main line station. Within easy reach of S.R. Station. London 40 minutes. 
INVESTMENT 
: ; MODERN ARCHITECT-DESIGNED HOUSE FIRST-CLASS MODERN HOUSE 
Bounded on the North by the River Stour. J i 
IN PERFECT CONDITION Enjoying exceptional views over the downs. Well secluded 
EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE ELIZABETHAN Hall. 2 2 7 but not isolated, comprising 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 
FARMHOUSE, THOROUGHLY MODERNISED. all, 2 reception eae sane bath room, usual bath rooms. Usual domestic offices. 
Pes. | 
COTTAGE AND FARM BUILDINGS. Main electricity, gas and water. The gardens are well laid out and include Hard and Grass 
e | Tennis Courts, small Paddock and Chauffeur’s Cottage with 
230 ACRES DELIGHTFUL GARDENS OF NEARLY | 2 bedrooms, in all about 
MOSTLY RICH PASTURE. 2 ACRES | 21% ACRES 
APPROXIMATE INCOME {£470 P.A. | First-class squash court. | FOR SALE FREEHOLD £3,500 
PRICE £9,200 FREEHOLD For Sale Freehold with Possession (OR £3,250 WITH 1, ACRES) 


> (creases ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover bey | FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, Details from FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, 
ewe (12,967.) | ow.t. (13,092.) | Dover Street, W.1. 


ADJOINING THE SUSSEX DOWNS 


WILTSHIRE GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Near the Downs. Within an hour of Town by electric trains. Towards the Oxfordshire Border. 
MODERN RESIDENCE MODERN WELL-PLANNED HOUSE 
IN A QUIET POSITION 350FT. UP, ENJOYING with extensive views. 


EXCEPTIONAL VIEWS. 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 5/6 bedrooms, 2 bath rooms. 


AN INTERESTING RESIDENCE 


| 

400ft. up in an unspoilt village. | 
| Hall, 3 reception, 10 bed, 3 bath rooms. Electric light. 
| 


partly stone built with mullioned windows. . : = ‘ oenaaie _ — » : 

Hall. 4 - 7 bed yor Company’s electric light, power and water. Central heating. FIRST-CLASS HUNTER STABLING. 

all, reception rooms, 7 rooms, ba room, om TAR ow — a et 
Own water. Company’s electricity nearby. Garage. | STABLING FOR 8 ats te Oy ROOMS. GARAGE | 50 ACRES ALL PASTURE 

| JARS. 

ABOUT | ACRE. ONLY £1,950 | 4, ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD FOR SALE FREEHOLD 

FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Details from FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, 
Street, W.1. (13,293.) | 26, Dover Street, Piccadilly, W.1. (Fol. 12,691.) W.1. (11,425.) 
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’ 
PEE 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 
Bp 4 
Wes Telephone: Regent 8222 } Prtuate Branch Exchange) _ epee “*Selaniet, Piccy, London.’’ 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 3 Co.’s electric light, water and modern 
3 drainage. 
A LOVELY OLD HOUSE 2 Cottages. 
ENLARGED AND MODERNISED Garage, flat over. Useful outbuildings. 
WITH GREAT CARE. FASCINATING GARDENS. 
MANY CHARACTERISTICS. HARD TENNIS COURT. 
rASTEFULLY APPOINTED. FIRST PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GARDEN, 
CLASS ORDER. GRASSLAND, ETC. 
Drive approached off common 
; IN ALL ABOUT 20 ACRES 
Hall, + reception, cloakroom, offices, 
_ i .. _ 3 ane a Highly recommended to those seeking 
: si : quietude of country with easy access 
Central heating throughout to Town. j 
Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tel. : REG. 8222. (Ref. ©. 49,382.) i 
= | 
5 MILES FROM CAMBRIDGE 
rO BE LET UNFURNISHED SECLUDED POSITION. : 
LARGE COUNTRY FOR SALE | 
WORLD RESIDENCE f' ; 
18 bedrooms, 5 reception rooms, i! 
bathroom, garage, 3 cottages, 6 bed and = dressing rooms, Lenin nin 
stabling. 2 reception, bathroom. 7 
Central heating. Electric light Main services 
Good grounds, partly walled Garage. Gardener's Cottage. 
Kitchen garden. Delightful gardens. j 
WHOLE SURROUNDED i 
BY PARKLAND. IN ALL ABOUT ' 
E 
RENT, HOUSE AND ; 
GROUNDS, £200 PER PRICE FREEHOLD 
ANNUM £4,500 
Ayents:—HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. Ayents:— HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: REG. 8222.) (Ref. BE. 45,938.) (Tel.: REG, 8222.) (Ref. E. 46,027.) 
BRANCH OFFICE: HIGH STREET, WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19. Tel.: wim. 0081. 














CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


U- per line (min. 3 lines) 


FOR SALE TO LET WANTED  —_seESTATE AGENTS 





COUNTRY PROPERTIES © FLATS AND CHAMBERS DORSET, WILTS, HANTS preferred. BERKS AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 
Furnished House urgently wanted; 6 COUNTIES, especially concerned with the 

bedrooms; main electricity——Write Box 884 Sale of C ountry Houses and Estates.—Messrs. 

NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, i, Reading. ‘Tel. 4441. 


EVON.—( 7 AR MING COTTAGE RESI- LONDON. Best value in MODERN WEST 





DENCE. wely secluded site. Gardens END FLATS. Attractive. short, war-time —- — sesnaniuniio’ cameee 
and orehard Mi, acres. 2 reception, kitchen, agreements. Modern titted kitchens. Air-raid ERKSHIRE MARTIN PO! 
ottices, 5 bed, bathroom, electric, "phone, — shelters, resident) wardens, Steel-frame or ALES OR SCOTLAND (Peebles area - MARTIN & POLE 
garage. £1,050. Vaeant.—MURRAYS, 42, Long- — reinforeed concrete construction, 2 under- particularly liked). Wanted, “Dairy and READING, CAVERSHAM 
brouk Street, Exeter. ground stations within | min. Stock FARM, with good facilities FISHING and W ORINGHAM. 

KENTS FROM £115 TO £500. AND SHOOTING. Must have good small . acer — - 

Rieger img Bang furnished flats from = House (5 bedrooms would do) with modern EVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES— 
. a 2 conveniences, RESIDDER & CO., , South y ¢ te strate -giste 
jNVERNESS- -SHIRE, modern House in prixcess COURT QUEEN'S COURT ar Street, W.1. (R.M.) : poakices (P —". a —_ . = — = = 
own grounds; 3 public, 6 bedrooms, elect. QUEENSWAY, HYDE PARK, W.2 ‘ : » WE. Civ). 4 rice 2 5). © awe se ee IPPON, 
yy wer, garas de, nei ar shops and station, Central Full details from the LETTING OFFICE, es OSWELL & Co., FAL, Exeter. (Est. 1884.) 

safe area, £1,200. Box 833, 61, QUEENSWAY, W.2. BAYS. I313. ? a e eee coe eee 
DVERTISER, elderly, selling own pro- AMPSHIRE and SOU THERN COUN- 
_— — perty, wishes rent 4-6 unfurnished rooms, TIES.—22, Westwood Road, Southamp- 
country mansion, for self and seeretary- ton. WALLER & KING, F.A.I. Business 


OO oe ae Sate Dy seteate LONDON, 20, NALLAM STREET, W.1. chauffeuse.—X., Barclays Bank, Hereford. established over 100 years. 

able Agricultural Land, adjz. the road from. Luxuriously appointed steel frame build- apa ae SPREE FSR 

Uppingham to Leicester, 4 miles from Upping- ing, Restaurant and full service.” Lift. C.1L. ss Home AND SOUTHERN COUNTIES 

ham.—Parties., Messrs. RICHARDSON, Land 2! C.ILW. Cosy 5/C FURNISHED Lounge TURNER J.ORD & RANSOM, 127, Mount 

Agents & Surveyors, Stamford, Lines, Tel. 3315 Flats with Divan a Bathroom, Dressing A QUICK and ADVANTAGEOUS SALE _ Street, W.1. (Gro. 2838) specialize in these 
; ‘ : 5 “Closet. From 3"% GNS. VEEK LY or UNFUR- of your COUNTRY PROPERTY can be districts and invite owners wishing to sell or 








let, and applicants desirous of acquiring pro- 









NISHED Pied-a-terre “aie 10s. MONTHLY effected through the Specialists, 
ine.—Apply, MANAGERESS. Tel. Lan. 1334. MERCER & CO., 98 having changed hi ids perth: +s to communicate with them. 
SURREY-HANTS BORDER, good posi- through their Age ney during the past three eicieniliniciaahe a Ses 
tion. Land, 30 acres, suitable agriculture -— - months, ranging in price from £2,000 to EICESTERSHIRE and adj oining coun- | 
Ripe for building development.—Write Box oe _—e 2.000 | GESUES E PUR- L ties. HOLLOWAY, PRICE & toi Chartered 
S82 . 7” oI, <PRVICE : CHASERS on their waiting list. Vendors are Sur aluers ¢ Age arke ar- 
ONDON. FLATS WITH SERVICE AND invited to send particulars to their Central boroush 2411 und Agents, Market Har 


RESTAURANT are. still available in Offices, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 2481. ei 

















buildings under M.S.C. control, Guest rooms 
URREY (1 ') miles market town), EXORS provided for friends of tenants. Situation in = SHROPSHIRE, border counties and North 
SALE. 40 ACRES. Electric rail service, Mayfair, City or Suburbs.—Apply in tirst Wales for residences, farms, etc., write the 
mile from village, mag mificent views. EXCEL- instance to 40 Berkeley Square, Mayfair 8131. T. UNDERWOOD & CO. have many Principal Agents, HALL, WATERIDGE & OWEN, 
LENT MODERN RESIDEN = _ 12 bed- . - A. buyers waiting for properties in Sussex, LTD., Shrewsbury. (’Phone 2031.) 
 aeoge. Ba yn Bret ig Page eng Surrey, ete. Estate Offices, Three Bridges, — - _— 
ct £. ¢ ant. sti g. : aw . ‘ley 5? ~ , 
Garages. 3 cottages. Charming. terraced ONDON. NEAR TEMPLE 2 or 3-roomed 5¥8sex. (Crawley 528.) HROPSHIRE, HEREFORD, 
gardens. Tennis ond croqaeh, Kitchen garden UNFURNISHED FLATS: modern build- _ = ; WORKCS., etc., and MID WALES. apply 
paddock and woodland. 20 ACRES addi- ing with restaurant : service available. Call leading Age 8h CHAMBERLAINE- BROTHERS 
tional and cottages might be had.—TRESIDDER __ Cliffords Inn, Fleet St., or’ phone Holborn 8434. ANTED TO LEASE with option to AND HARRISON, Shrewshury.—(’ Phone ; 2061.) 
AND CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. . roORP TD 
— : » og purchase. Country HOUSE, not less = ® 
(10,175) 25 bedrooms. Suitable for small school. UFFOLK AN D B ASTERX ‘ ‘ou NTTES 
yY ST ; . Cottag 1 ant.—Apply, Box 833. K od state gents, 
rt N. AUDLEY ST. , a lass a. Se sii , Surveyors, Valuers and Auctioneers. 
EST OF LONDON, 7() MILES. Delight- BACHELOR FLATS, unfurnished, with SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY PROPER- 
«gs ir TTAGE ; attendance, from £175-£300 p.a.: all meals T ES. Ph ys 
ful brick and tiled COTTAGE, modern ilies sk seaamanin ehaaeon inne Te 1S. Phone Ipswich 4334. 
fittings, main e.l., water, standing in grounds oanabanses Mavfair 5537. sic tone FARMS — - --- = 
of 3 acres, (id-tuahioned sistem; eschard; eae BLACKMOOR VALE DISTRICT, Seotch GUSSEX AND ADJOINING COUNTIES, 
garage; outhouses; 4 reception; 4 bed; usual Gentleman wishes to rent Dairy Farm Jarvis & Co. of Haywards Heath specialise 
or Mixed Farm, about 200 acres. House and’ in High Class Residences and Estates in all 





offices. Main railway 1's miles.—Mrs. PAYNE, . 
Chisbury Cottage, Marlborough. Bedwyn 230. SALMON FISHING © buildings in first class order.—Box 880. parts of the Southern Home Counties, many 
of which are placed solely in their hands for 


— ae — ip a -" disposal. Telephone 700. 

EREF RE. VER WYE. oO : 

REPORSS RIVER , FIRM OF SEED GROWERS require “ 
association with large, well equipped, ORKSHIRE. Warp, Ray & Co., Midland 








FARMS LET for the Season 194z, good beats on 
the Fownhope Court Estate Waters situate et 4 2 ‘ 
LINCOLNSHIRE (MID). Excellent 210- about 6 miles below Hereford. For particulars arable farm in Wilts, Gloucestershire, where Bank Chambers, Shipley. Property 
ACKE FARM for sale. £4,650.—R. KR apply APPERLEY & Brown, Land Agents, modern accommodation would be available Specialists, Valuers, Auctioneers and Land 
for a direotor.—Box 869. Agents. Insurances of all kinds. 


Hereford. 


IiunT, Woodhall Spa, Lines Bank Chambers, 
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“wenosecin OSBORN & MERCER ath muna eonter 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


Regent 4304 


BERKS AND HANTS BORDERS | 


SOUTHERN SCOTLAND 


Occupying a magnificent position, high up, facing CAPITAL ESTATE OF ABOUT 
south-west, with delightful views. 800 ACRES 
About 40 miles from London, adjoining National With small lodge and a number of holdings 
Trust Land. ; producing an excellent Income. 


CHARMING MODERN HOUSE IN QUEEN ANNE THE ESTATE AFFORDS SPLENDID SHOOTING. 
STYLE. 








IN THE FAR WEST COUNTRY 
Secluded and amidst beautiful scenery. 


AN ATTRACTIVE HEAVILY WOODED 
ESTATE OF ABOUT 


1,200 ACRES 
Excellent return from Agricultural portion. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
Details, Plan, etc., from OSBORN & MERCER. 


For Sale at Moderate Price. 
Full Details from OSBORN & MERCER. (c. 912.) 





Lounge hall, 3 se and dressing rooms, SOMERSET AND DORSET BORDERS 
Main Services. Central Heating. Commanding extensive and beautiful views over 
es Blackmore Vale. 
Large Garage. Useful Outbuildings. 


AN ATTRACTIVE OLD HOUSE 


se garden, kitchen girden, wild garden, woodland, ete. With lounge hall, 3 reception, billiard room, 
rose garden g & 7 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Delightful gardens with tennis and ornamental lawns, 


ABOUT 3%, ACRES Main services. Garage. Stabling. 
MODERATE PRICE FREEHOLD. | For Sale with either 2 OR 7% ACRES. 
Full details from OSBORN & MERCER, as above. | Full Details from OSBORN & MERCER. (M. 2,248.) 


] 
SURREY 
About 300 feet above sea lerel and close to many well- 
known Beauty Spots. 
Secluded position South aspect 
CHARMING MODERN HOUSE IN 
QUEEN ANNE STYLE 





Hall, 4 reception, 9 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main electricity and water. Central heating. 


Capital Cottage Large Garage 


Well timbered grounds with tennis and other lawns, 
kitchen garden, charming woodland walks, ete., about 


4% Acres 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER (16,329) 








’Phone: Grosvenor 2861 r ‘ 
’Grams: “Cornishmen, London.’’ TRESIDDER & CO 77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1. 





ORNWALL. CARBIS BAY. Beauti- 


ful position about 100ft. above sea | INSPECTED AND VERY HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. 


level, convenient for station, { mile from 


sea. Attractive Granite-built House in UNSPOILT SURREY. 


sheltered position. 3 reception, 2 bath- 


rooms, 5 bedrooms. Main services, tele- 2 miles Walton Heath Golf Links. 


Lovely position, hiyh up. 


HANTS. NEW FOREST. 2 miles 
station, mile village. Very attractive 
Country House. Lounge hall, 4 reception, 


AMIDST COMMONS 5 bath, 15 bed. Main E.L.. C.1L.. telephone: 


stabling for 10, garage for 6; flat, 5 cot- 
tages, home farm and buildings. Charming 
grounds, 2 farms, in all about 130 acres. 


hone; garage; grounds of I acre. For Sale, ‘ : . 
pe would be Let Unfurnished, £150 p.a-. | PARTICULARLY ATTRACTIVE MODERN COUNTRY HOUSE — For Salk AS WHOLE OR RESI- 
Tasswemn & Co. 7%, South Audicy 11 BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS, 4 RECEPTION. 


Street, W.1. (20,996) 











DENCE WOULD BE LET PARTLY 
FURNISHED.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, 


£4 5 24 ACRES. DEVON. 600ft. Main water and electricity. Central named Oak panelling. South Andley, Street, W.1. ae _ 
’ * up. Extensive views. FINE Modern stabling and garages. 3 cottages. ILTS. QUEEN ANNE HOUSE. 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE. 4 reception, 7 miles Chippenham. 3 reception, 2 
3 bath, 9 bed (fitted basins h/c). Central HARD AND GRASS TENNIS a menage sepipinteaeaapeia bathrooms, 8 bedrooms. Main water, C.H. 
heating. Telephone. Garage for 4. Stab- ROCK GARDEN, KITCHEN GARDEN, PADDOCK AND PASTURE. Garage for 4; stabling: 5-roomed cottage ; 
ling. Nicely timbered grounds. Tennis and 19 ACRES. WOULD SELL WITH LESS LAND, OR WITHOUT COTTAGE. lovely gardens, paddock 5 ACRES. 


other lawns. Kitchen garden. Orchard, 
pasture and woodland. 
77, South Audley Street, W.1. 





TRESIDDER & CO., TRESIDDER «& CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


BARGAIN PRICE FOR QUICK SALE. 
(20,720.) —TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley 
Street, W.1. (14.206) 

















Reaaing 406% (2 nas NICHOLAS 


Regent 


NORTH HANTS 
Basingstoke 3 miles. Good ’bus service. 
A MOST DELIGHTFUL AND UP-TO-DATE COUNTRY 
HOUSE 
CLOSE TO A PLEASING RESIDENTIAL VILLAGE 


Lounge Hall. Gent.’s cloakroom. Oak panelled lounge 36 ft. by 18 ft. 3 other 


reception rooms. 7 bedrooms (4 with h. and c. water). 2 bathrooms. Complete 
domestic offices with maids’ sitting room. 


Main electric light (also private electric plant). Central heating. Water pumped 
by electricity. Main water available. Telephone. 


GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. Workshop and other buildings. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS and Meadowland, 2 tennis lawns, croquet lawn. Vege- 


table gardens. The gardens are intersected by a small trout stream, in all about 


4 ACRES. PRICE £6,000 


Further particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading (Telephone: 
Reading 4441/2), and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, London, W.1. (Telephone: 
Regent 0293 and Regent 3377.) 


HAMPSHIRE 


Basingstoke 7 miles. 500 ft. up 


IN A PICTURESQUE HAMLET WITHIN 7 MILES OF BASINGSTOKE 


FINE OLD GEORGIAN 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, cloakroom, 10 bedrooms (5 fitted basins h. and c.), 3 bathrooms. 
Good domestic offices with maids’ sitting room. 


Main electricity. Main water. Septic tank drainage. Central heating throughout. 
Telephone. 


2 GARAGES. STABLING FOR 5 HORSES. Other useful out-buildings. 


Most attractive garden. Tennis court. Rose garden. Kitchen garden. 2 paddocks. 
In all about 


7 ACRES. — PRICE £6,500 


Further particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading (Telephone: 
Reading 4441 2), and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, London, W.1. (Telephone: 
Regent 0293 and Regent 3377.) 


0293 (Established 1882) 
— LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 


_1, STATION ROAD, READING ; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


Telegraphic Addresses : 
“ Nicholas, Reading.’’ 
“Nichenyer, Piccy, London.’’ 


WILTSHIRE 


QUEEN ANNE STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


FOR SALE ATA 
VERY REASON- 
ABLE PRICE 


10 Bed, 2 Baths, 
3 reception rooms. 


Main water, central 

heating, acetylene gas. 

Lodge, stabling, garages. 

Well timbered grounds. 
2 paddocks. 


In all 5 ACRES 


on high ground facing South 





Town and Main Line Station 7 miles. 


NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 





LOVELY OLD TUDOR HOUSE 


3 RECE 


LAWNS. 


IN KENT 


PTION ROOMS, 7 BEDROOMS, BATH. 


GARAGES. FINE OLD BARN, 


PROLIFIC FRUIT GARDEN 
ABOUT 3 ACRES 


PRICE £4,500 


Particulars of Messrs, NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 
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GEORGE ‘TROLLOPE & SONS. sesen cite, titan 80, 


Telephone No.: 
(ESTABLISHED 1778.) 68, Victoria Street, 


ee 25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. Westminster, S.W.1. 


1160 





BPs, 








MIDDLESEX—FOR SALE 
14 miles N.W. of London. Frequent service to Baker Street and City. SOMERSET 
A PROFITABLE GENTLEMAN’S FARM 


COMPRISING 
MODERNISED |lé6th CENTURY RESIDENCE 


6 bed, 2 baths, 3 reception, main water and electric light, modern drainage and 
central heating. 


GARAGE. WELL-STOCKED GARDEN. 


AMPLE FARM BULLDINGS INCLUDING LOOSE BOXES AND COW SHEDs. 





MODERN BUNGALOW AND 
ABOUT 100 ACRES 





THIS FINE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
14 bedrooms, 3 baths, billiard room, 3 reception rooms. Good offices. Main services, FOR SALE AS A WHOLE tor ——— divided) 


Attractive grounds of about 8 acres, including kitchen garden, orna- 


mental water, paddock, ete. ; ; 
PD SSR Re PARRA SC Penn oe SO, SS, ~~ Further particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (C. 7075. 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. ints tesa REGENT 2481 


2 large garages. 








A CHARMING RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY | A SUSSEX GEM 


In the favourite Sevenoaks District. 

Between Petersfield and Chichester. 
CLOSE TO WILDERNESSE AND KNOLE PARK GOLF COURSES. 
: CHARMING COTTAGE RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE WITH GOOD ROOMS 
STANDING ON SANDY SOII 2 reception, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 
3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, games room. GARAGE. CENTRAL HEATING. DELIGHTFUL GARDENS. 

Garage, central heating. Company’s electricity, gas, and water. " 
irage, central heating mpany e¢ y, gas, anc f 1, ACRE. FREEHOLD. £1,950 OR OFFER. 
VERY PRETTY GARDENS WITH TENNIS COURT AND KITCHEN GARDEN 
. ae VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 
1', ACRES. FREEHOLD. £4,000. 
Agents :—F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Agents :—F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in 


Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 











| 3, MOUNT STREET, | RALPH PAY & TAYLOR - Grosvenor 1092-23 


LONDON, W.1. 





IN A BEAUTIFUL PART OF NORTH DEVON 


Between Bideford and Torrington. 
DISTINCTIVE OLD GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
STANDING IN A FINELY TIMBERED AND UNDULATING 

PARK WITH MAGNIFICENT VIEWS. 
13 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 spacious reception 
rooms, complete offices. 
Electric light. Centra heating. Stabling. Garages. 4 Lodges. 
2 cottages. Good secondary house. Small farmery. 
GARDENS AND GROUNDS OF DELIGHTFUL CHARM 


with lawns and choice variety of timber, valuable woodlands, 
pasture and arable land. 


IN ALL ABOUT 127 ACRES 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE, OR TO BE LET, | 
FURNISHED, AT A LOW RENTAL 








Full particulars, apply Owner’s Agents: RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 
3, Mount Street, W.1. 











TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! Also at Cdestene 
(Tel.: EUSTON 7000) .. , 1A GB L EF & Co., Leto. ms pre ne — —— 








HERTS | SALES OF FURNITURE, ETC. | 


Situate in a much sought-after district 27 miles N.W. of Town, with extensive views, 





| AKE ADVANTAGE OF THE HIGH PRICES RULING AT THE PRESENT 

AVERY CHOICE MODERN COUNTRY HOUSE, very well planned, having Trime FOR FURNITURE, HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS, SILVER, JEWELLERY, 
oak floors, central heating, electric light and power, and on two floors only. ETC. MAPLE & CO., LTD., have recently held several successful Sales at houses 
Panelled hall; charming drawing-room 24 ft. by 18 ft.; sun loggia; small study, dining in Hampstead, Chester Street, Belgrave Square, Avenue Road, Regents Park, Holland 
room 18 ft. by 18 ft.; 5 bed and dressing rooms; 3 bathrooms, ete. Double garage. Park, South Kensington, when very satisfactory totals have been realised. Owners, 
Laundry, ete. Executors, agen gh neg hy | Tr at niet and — porideaoes are invited = 

"T10 "ITT. GQ ~ OF , ‘PE communicate wit APLE & Co., LTD., Tottenham Court y Auction and 

DELIGHTFUL GARDEN OF ABOUT I'2 ACRES. Valuation Offices, 5, Grafton Street, W.1. (near Green Park Station). Phone : 


PRICE £5,250. Regent 4685. 
Full details of MAPLE & Co., 5, Grafton Street, Old Bond Street, W.1. 
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“t—- JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 2. 
23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


MID-DEVON 


About 18 miles west of Exeter. 


EXTENSIVE OUTBUILDINGS AND 
MODERNISED COTTAGE OF 4 ROOMS 
AND BATHROOM. 


A DELIGHTFUL 
GEORGIAN 
COUNTRY HOUSE 


present run as an exclusive Country 


Inexpensive grounds with surrounding 
Hotel and Club, 
anding high, with lovely views, and 


Lit] mf ( ' : ; agricultural land and woodland, extending 
a0 : hist o — i a in all to about 
containing on two floors : BD reel if | : Pips 
1 Uy Mil: ' : y 180 ACRES 
ounge hall, dining room, drawing room, : Labi) 


illiard room, large elub room, private 
tting room, office, 17 bedrooms, 4 
ithrooms and excellent domestic offices. 


(part of the land is let off to produce about 
£170 per annum). 


lectric lighting. First-class central 
ating throughout. Excellent water 
ipply and modern drainage system. 


FOR SALE, FREEHOLD 





Illustrated particulars may be had upon application to: JouN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. Telephone: Mayfair 6341. 





‘Y DIRECTION OF THE EXECUTOR OF THE LATE HON. MRS. KATHARINE E. COLERIDGE. 


DARBY GREEN HOUSE, BLACKWATER, NEAR CAMBERLEY 


Blackwater Station 1 mile, Camberley : miles, with electric trains to Waterloo every half-hour. London 32 miles. 


FORMAL AND GRASS TENNIS 

LAWNS. WILD GARDEN. 2 PAD- 

DOCKS AND FINE AVENUE OF 

POPLAR TREES, SUMMERHOUSE, 
ETC. 


SHARMING RESIDENCE 


ONVENIENTLY ARKANGED ON 2 
FLOORS WITH ALL PRINCIPAL 
ROOMS FACING DUE SOUTH. 


IN ALL ABOUT 


HALL, SCHOOLROOM, COVERED 


LOGGIA, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
10 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 8} ACRES 
2 BATHROOMS, USUAL OFFICES. 

FOR SALE 


OMPANY’S WATER AND ELECTRIC 
LIGHT. RADIATORS THROUGHOUT. 
GARAGE FOR 2.4 CARS, ETC. 


PRICE £5,500 





Further particulars of the Sole Agents: JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1 


SOUTH WEST SCOTLAND 
FOR SALE 
.* 


Garage for 2 cars. 


ATTRACTIVE 
RESIDENCE 
In safe area on OUTSKIRTS OF 
MARKET TOWN and CONVENIENT 
MAIN LINE RAILWAY. 


Walled garden, tennis lawn and 
pleasantly wooded grounds and 2 


grazing parks. 


ABOUT 5 ACRES 
IN ALL 


150-year-old house recently modernised. 


Faces South. 
SOME FURNITURE AND FITTINGS 


3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
MIGHT BE SOLD IF DESIRED: 


2 servants’ rooms and_ bathroom. 
Main electric light, gas, water and 
drainage. 


PRICE ONLY £2,650 





Particulars from the Agents, JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. Telephone: Mayfair 6341. (83,134.) 


SHROPSHIRE 


4 Miles from Shrewsbury. 


SOUND AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT 
400 ACRES OF FIRST-CLASS LAND (IN THREE FARMS) TOGETHER WITH A SMALL 
CHARLES II PERIOD HOUSE 


STANDING ON A RIDGE WITH SOUTH ASPECT. 
THE WHOLE AT PRESENT LET ON VARIOUS TENANCIES TO PRODUCE £820 PER ANNUM 
SUBJECT TO FIXED OUTGOINGS OF £44 PER ANNUM AND CERTAIN LANDS IMPROVEMENT CHARGES. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £20,000 


Full particulars from JOHN D. WOOD & CO., (who have inspected), 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. Telephone: Mayfair 6341. 
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5, MOUNT STREET, 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Telephones: 
Quunanar P3131 (3 lines). 


ESTABLISHED 1875. 





LONDON. W.1. 


SUSSEX 


Between Horsham and Three Bridges. 


A COMPACT PROPERTY OF 40 
ACRES INCLUDING A PICTURESQUE 
CREEPER-CLAD RESIDENCE 


RECENTLY MODERNISED AND_ FITTED 
NEARLY ALL MODERN DEVICES 


WITH 


Lounge hatl. 3 reception rooms. Servants’ hail, and 
excellent domestic offices. 


4 bathrooms. Fiectric light. 
Main water supply. 


4 COTTAGES 


9 bed and dressing rooms 
Centra! heating 


GARAGE FOR TWO CARS. 
DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS WITH TE Ash 
LAWN, hOCK GARDEN AND ORNAMENTAL WATER 


VARIETIES OF RARE PLANTS. 


tei AND KITCHEN 
AND ORCHARD. 


PRODUCTIVE GARDENS 


SUFFOLK 


Long Melford, 3 miles, Landon, 60 miles by road, 





FOR SALE OR TO LET UNFURNISIIED 
OR FURNISIIED 


HISTORICAL JACOBEAN HOUSE 
HALF TIMBERED AND THOROUGHLY 


DORSETSHIRE 


Between Dorchester and Crewkerne. 


EXCELLENT RESIDENTIAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 


1,000 ACRES 


IN THE CENTRE OF THE CATTISTOCK HUNT AND 


CONVENIENT FOR THE BLACKMORE VALE. 


CHARMING OLD TUDOR RESIDENCE PARTLY 


REBUILT AND MODERNISED 


Superior hunter stabling. 9 modern loose boxes and 6 stall! 
Heated garages. Outbuildings. Meua’s rooms and atab! 
yard, Grounds with 2 tennis courts. Orchaid and kith 
garden. 
TWO FARMHOUSES, FARM BUILDINGS, 15 CO’ 
TAGES AND 860 ACRES, 80 ACRES GRASS, SUITABL 
FOR BREEDING HORSES 





IN ALL ABOUT 40 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
OR THE RESIDENCE WOULD BE LET FURNISHED. 


Agents : 


ACRES 


CURTIS & HENSON, 5 Mount 


MODERNISED 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 


bathroom. 
DOUBLE 
GARDENS AND 


Street, W.1. 


(12,976) Agents : 


GARAGE AND COTTAGE, 
GROUNDS. EN 
KITCHEN GARDEN AND ME ADOWLAND. 
IN ALL ABOUT 3 ACRES 
GOOD SILOOTING 
CURTIS & HENSON, 5, 


AND 


7 bed and dressing rooms, 
Central heating and eleetric light. 


gee potty 
Nis) LAWN. 


FISHING. 


Mount Street, W.1. 
(16.298,) | 


TROUT FISHING FROM BOTH BANKS FOR 2 MILE 
IN A TRIBUTARY OF THE RIVER FROME. 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY. 
Addit:onal gg from the Agents: 


CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (Grosven 
3131.) (14.083 








y ELLESLEY-SMITH & CO 
17, BLAGRAVE ST., READING. 
Tel.: Reg ading 410 
BETWEEN FARNHAM AND CHURT 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


£2,650. OLD WORLD COTTAGE 


RESIDENCE. 
modernised. Hall, 3 sitting rooms. 5 bed- 
rooms, bathroom. Co.'s electricity and 
water. Maindrainage. Garage. Good gar- 


den, UNDER 2 ACRES FREEHOLD. 
WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO., as above. 





IN PRETTY SOMERSET VILLAGE 
£l 700 CENTURY OLD RESI- 
’ * DENCE, restored and in first- 
rate order. 2 reeeption, 5 bedrooms, bath- 
room. Co.'s electricity and water. Garage. 
ABOUT AN ACRE FREEHOLD. 
WELLESLEY-SMiITH & CO., 


WEST SUSSEX—HANTS BORDERS 
7th CENTURY GEM. MODERNISED. 
Central heat- 


Lovely position. Ce 
£3,000. ing. Electric light. Cloaks, 
lounge 25 ft. long, dining room, loggia, 4 
bedrooms (basins h. and ¢.), bathroom. 
Garage 2 cars. Gardens modelled by Luffs, 

3 ES FREEHOLD. 
WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO., 


as above. 


as above. 











FOR SALE. 
PRICE REDUCED. 
IN SAFETY 


A 


SUPERB AND 
SMALL XIVth 
CENTURY 


HOUSE 


Built in Chaucer and 
Wycliffe days. 


TO BE SOLD WITH a 


“The best of its kind 


AREA. 





enue t VERY FINE XVtH AND XVItH 
NTURY FURNITURE. 


and size in England,’’ was the comment by the late Mr. 
Hudson, of Country Life. 


Situated in glorious country next Duchy of Cornwall property. 


FOR HISTORY AN 


Apply F. M. 


D ILLUSTRATIONS, see “Country Life,” of May 10th 


and 17th, 1924. 


-J., Woodlands Manor, MERE, WILTS. 
TEL.: 235 MERE. 











AUCTIONEERS 
AN 
SURVEYORS. 


HAMPSHIRE BARGAIN | 
Gentleman's 

Two Cottages. 
FITTED GENTLEMAN'S RESIDENCE, 

date amenities and containing 7 bed and 3 reception rooms, 
Magnificent range of 
including 
Very Reasonable Price for Quick Sale. 


MoOPEL FARM, with 


Surrey-Hants borde rs. 


billiards room, 2 bathrooms, ete. 
OUTBUIL DINGS in perfect 
Piggeries, ete. 
Details f Moore & Co., 


repair, 


as above. 


SACRIFICIAL PRICE 


With warm sunny aspect in beau‘iful parkland setting within 


easy reach Town, 

URREY. 
fascinating charm. 5 bedrooms, 
room, ete. TWO BATH ROOMS and 
Glorious garden ONE ACER. 


£3,900. Details of Moore & Co., 


Superbiv fitted MODERN RESIDENCE of 
2 reception, 
TWO GARAGES 
Greatly below cost at 

as ahove, 


Residence on 


with all up-to- 


_W. K. MOORE & CO. | waits S507 


WANTED 


SUPERBLY 
Danish 


WITH UP TO 


maid’s 
with Messrs. W. 


IMMEDIATELY 


GENTLEMAN’S FARMHOUSE 
RESIDENCE 
250 ACRES IN SURREY, 
= HAMPSHIRE OR KENT. 


Property must be in perfect repair and within one hour 
of T 


Up to £9,000 will be paid for suitable proposition. 


own, 


8, THE oe on 





SUSSEX, 


Owners desirous of selling are invited to communicate 
f K. Moore & Co. 
reauire the usual commission. 


, as above, who will 


BERKSHIRE ‘DOWNS 
MODERN oS ie ao. REGARDLESS OF 
EXPENSE 

ANTAGE. Fascinating Brick and Flint Residence in 

garden of over ONE ACRE. Ideal sunny position, 
easy walk of all facilities. 4 bed and 2 reception rooms, 
labour-saving kitchen and bathroom, garage, ete. All main 
services. Below cost at £3,500 Freehold. Ful! descrip- 
tien from MOORE & CO., as above. 


VIEWS OF BOX HILL 


URREY. In picked position on high ground with 

panoramie views over undulating wooded country. 
GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE in nearly FIVE ACRES 
parklike grounds. 7 bedrooms, 3 reception (one 60 ft. long!). 
TWO GARAGES, ete. Exceptional Value at £7,500. 
Freehold. Photos of MOORE & CO., as above, 














184, BROMPTON RC., 
LONDON, 5.W.3. 





_BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 








TELEPHONE: 
KEN. 0855. 








HERTS, NEAR HITCHIN | RERKS. JUST AVAILABLE.— EVON. GENTLEMAN'S RESIDEX 

ONTHE CHILTERNS. sn feet up BEAuTiFuL OLD’ MANOR XVIITH Triangle, Keading, Maidenhead, Ascot. | D TIAL AND PROFIT FARM. 13 
den en Maal cals aa Fretty house in CENTURY. (One of the most perfect Lovely old farmhouse. 3 reception, 5 ACRES, first-class feeding and dairy land, 
re anlish style; oak beams, inglenook examples. Modernised, ind equipped with bed (fitted basins), 2 dressing rooms, | bounded by a stream. Fishing. Shooting 
open fireplaces. 3 reception, 5 bedrooms. All | every convenience, and run with a mini- bathroom. Excellent Offices. Main water. Boating. ‘Stone-built Manor House resi 
fitted basins. 2 baths. Main water. Co.'s | mum of labour, 3 charming reception | Electric Hight. All modern conveniences. | dence. 3 reception, 8 bed, 2 bath 
= ve latest — ew. Gas. Garage, rooms. Oak panelling and wide open fire- Stabling. Garage. Cottage. Pretty, old well- Electric light. Every convenience. Nit 
hold, cansesion, am ACKE. Free- places. 6 bedrooms, 3 baths. Main services. | timbered gardens. Paddocks. 8 acres. gardens. Excellent accredited buildings 
» Possession, £4,000. F.15,236. Central heating. Garage. Stabling. Lovely | 2 cottages. Freehold, possession. Very 
——__—_. — —_— sees gardens. Ornamental water. Paddock, | WONDERFUL BARGAIN, ONLY Moderate Oris. J F. 10,087. 
ERKS. WANTAGE. cHAnwixG | 9,ACRES. FREEHOLD ONLY £4,750. | £4,288. - — 
MODERN HOUSE of character in per- tle gg ea a Geka — Immediate inspection advised. | DUNMow—siIsHOPsS STORTFORI 
fect order, and equipped with every possible Brompton Road, S.W.3. (Ken. 0855.) ’ | BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. Lovely position, near Smiths Green 


refinement for easy running and comfort. 


3 reception. 4 bedrooms. Main water. 
Central heat- 
ACRES. 
Freehold, possession, £3,500. F. 15,240. 


Electric light and drainage. 


ing. Garage. Nice gardens, 1% 





HANTS near BURLEY. CHARMING LITTLE MODERN | RESIDENCE ‘in pe per- 
VERY BEAUTIFUL POSITION 

Farmery, ete. 21 ac 
134, Brompton Road, 8.W.3. 


fect order. 
Electric light. 
BENTALL. HORSLEY & BALDRY, 


Every convenience. 


Hall, 2 reception, 4/5 bed, bath. 
ONLY £2,600. 


3 reception, 5 bed, 2 baths. Main wate 

and electric light. ae Cottag«. 

Garage. Delightful gardens. 

| 1% ACRES. FREEHOLD - £3, _— 
. 15,2 








DEVON and S.& W. COUNTIES 
THE ONLY COMPLETE 
ILLUSTRATED REGISTER 

Price 2/6. 
SELECTED LISTS FREE, 
RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I., 


(Eat. 1884.) EXETER, 











CORNWALL. A South Cornish Gem, 
secluded, in sunny climate, overlooking 
glorious river and sea scenery: close all 
amenities, including bathing, boating. 2 
large reception, 4 good bedrooms. Every 
comfort and modern convenience, including 
central heating .main services, large garage, 
lovely garden. At low price to close estate. 
£4,950, FREEHOLD, or would let furnished 
from 5 gns, weekly. — Apply, STOCKTON 
and PLUMSTEAD, Mawnan. Falmouth, 





COM) 
lovely 
batiire 


range 





HROPSHIRE. (lor 
£8.750 with 100 ACRES. 
furnished (or might let unfurnished). A 


water, 


IODIOUS COUNTRY 
country. 
oms, elec. It., cent. heat., 


Garages, stabling, 2 cottages, fine 


of farm buildings, 


grounds, grassland of high qualitv.—Owner’s 
Agents, CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS and 
ITARKISON, Shrewsbury. 


Sale or To Let.) 


Hall, 4 good rec., 


"Phone 2061. 


£500 p.a. 


FOR LINEAGE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


OF emia INDEXED UNDi 
COUNTIES 


(For Sale, To Wanted, etc.) 


“CL ASSIFIED" PROPERTIES, 1 
Page 11 


HOUSE in 
11 bed, 3 
gravitation 


inexpensive 
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‘phone: Kens. 1490. KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE West Byfleet 
‘Grams: “ Eetate, 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 ant Racteanese 
Ii:rrods, London.*’ Offices. 
UNNY CORNWALL ‘i AMIDST PEACE AND TRANQUILLITY «3 
S 
LOVELY DEVON 
Occupying @ beautiful position, overlooking a picturesque Harbour, reminiscent of the About 700 ft. above sea level, in one of the choicest parts of the County, convenient to a 
Mediterranean Coast. | village, about 7 miles from Tiverton. 
A RESIDENCE UNIQUE IN BUILD AND POSITION CHARMING CONVERTED FARMHOUSE RESIDENCE 
2 reception, glazed sun lounge, 2 other ground floor rooms, used as sitting-room and Lounge, 2 other be Aggy gle sd po ge ge with sitting-room 
bedroom, also 3 additional reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, maids’ sitting —, = tc 2 “aoe once ee onesie anne: « , 
room. 


Garage. Various useful outbuildings. 


Gravitation water. Main electricity. Aga cooker. Independent hot water. Central ATTRACTIVE PLEASURE GROUNDS WITH LARGE SWIMMING POOL, 
heating. Garage. ALSO PASTURELAND, ORCHARD, STREAM, THE AREA EXTENDING 
SUB-TROPICAL GARDENS AND GROUNDS OF ABOUT TO ABOUT 28 ACRES 
24%, ACRES. FREEHOLD £4,000 FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT A REASONABLE FIGURE. 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele. : Kensington 1490. Extn, 807.) 
HERTS AND BUCKS BORDERS ‘¢+#4 OXTED AND EAST GRINSTEAD °¢ 
500 ft. above sea level. Daily access of London, in a much sought-after locality. Amidst delightful rural surroundings, away from all noise and traffic 








UNIQUE LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD COUNTRY PROPERTY 
with entrance hali, 2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bath-dressing-room, second bath- PART DATING BACK ABOUT 400 YEARS. 
room, usual domestic offices. | er , er ; . ‘ any’ ‘trie 
Company’s water. Electric light. Telephone. Modern drainage. Good garage, ete. | Lounge, dining-room, 4 bed and bed-dressing room, bathroom, Company’s electric 


X light and water. ,Garage. Useful outbuildings 
WELL-ESTABLISHED GROUNDS | 
with lawn, kitchen garden, orchard, ete. | 
IN ALL ABOUT 2 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH EARLY POSSESSION. 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, $.W.1. (Tele. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 


Attractive garden with small lake, productive kitchen garden, fruit trees, two large 
paddocks, 


IN ALL ABOUT 14 ACRES. REASONABLE PRICE. 


Inspected and recommended by the Agents : HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 
s.W Tele. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 


Suitable alike for Private occupation or Commercial purposes. 


SEVENOAKS DISTRICT c.2 BEACONSFIELD c.4 


In a high and quiet situation amid very pleasant surroundings. On the crest of a hill. 














+ ig > Oe 
- AN ARCHITECT’S RESIDENCE = 
GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE BUILT REGARDLESS OF COST. 
+ reception, 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, maids’ sitting-room. Main water and electricity. Hall, 2 reception rooms, 7 good bedrooms, several with lavatory basins h. and ec. 
Fitted wash-basins. Central heating. Garage for 3. Good outbuilding. bathroom, usual offices. 
Well timbered and attractive gardens and a paddock, in all Company’s water, electric light and power, telephone, gas, garage, 2 loose boxes, ete. 
WELL-DESIGNED GARDEN, easy and inexpensive to run, tennis and other lawns, 
ABOUT 4 ACRES kitchen garden, orchard, 
FREEHOLD ONLY £4,250 IN ALL ABOUT 1 ACRE. ONLY £4,000 FREEHOLD. 


Recommended by Owner’s Sole Agents : HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. Recommended by HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele. : Kensington 
(Tele.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 1490. Eztn. 807.) 
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gee FOX & SONS 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.L, F.A.L 1 w 


ILLIAM FOX, F.S.L, F.A.L. 
E STODDART FOX, P.A.S.L, F.A.1. LAND AGENTS 
R. ALEC HAMBRO. i a BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 


EAST SUSSEX 


SOUTHAMPTON : 


ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.i. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.A.1. 


BRIGHTON : 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 


Standing on high ground with glorious views of unspoiled country in all directions. 4 miles from Hailsham. 


AN OUTSTANDING A, 
EXAMPLE OF AN OLD 
SUSSEX RESIDENCE 





CAREFULLY AND TASTEFULLY 
VODERNISED WITH OLD OAK 
BEAMS, EXPOSED THROUGHOUT 
RED BRICK FIREPLACES AND 
vost OF THE ROOMS HAVING 
rHE ORIGINAL OAK FLOORS 


CONSIDERED TO BE ONE OF 

rHE MOST COMFORTABLE AND 

ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCES IN 
rHE DISTRICT 


For detailed particulars, apply Fox AND SONS, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


7 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 expen- 
sively fitted bathrooms. Charming 
Lounge 19ft. by 17ft. 6ins., dining room 
16ft. 6ins. by 16ft. 6ins., study. Kitchen 
with Aga cooker, good domestic offices. 


Companies’ Electric Light and Power. 
Modern septic tank drainage. 
Central heating. 


2 Garages. Greenhouses. 


TASTEFULLY LAIDOUTGARDENS, 

INCLUDING ORNAMENTAL AND 

TENNIS LAWNS, FLOWER BEDS, 

ROCKERIES. VEGETABLE GAR- 

DEN AND ORCHARD. THE 

WHOLE COVERING AN AREA OF 
ABOUT 


2 ACRES 


Price £5,000 Freehold 


FARM FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


WANTE D On main bus route about 1 mite from 
PON & SONS, ESTATE AGENTS AND SURVEYORS, COVENTRY 


HAVE MANY ENQUIRIES AT EACH OF THEIR 


VALUABLE MIXED FARM OF ABOUT 


LhOURNEMOUTH, SOUTHAMPTON, AND BRIGHTON 


OFFICES FOR ALL TYPES OF | 410 ACRES 


COUNTRY HOUSES, FARMS | HALF OF WHICH IS ARABLE AND 


THE REMAINDER GRASSLAND, 


WITH THE EXCEPTION OF ABOUT 5 ACRES OF WOODLAND. 


AND ESTATES 


FARM HOUSE, AMPLE BUILDINGS, COW SHEDS, DAIRY, ETC. 


OWNERS ARE INVITED TO SEND PARTICULARS TITHE 
\ND PHOTOGRAPHS, IF POSSIBLE, AS THERE 
ARE LARGE NUMBERS OF APPLICANTS WAITING 


FREE 


PRICE £30 PER ACRE 


| For orders to view, apply FOX & SONS, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


Within easy walking distance of a popular 18-hole Golf Course. 8 miles from Bournemouth. 


Standing well back from the road on 
sand on gravel soil 


A PICTURESQUE 
SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


recited under Architects’ supervision 
in 1902. all rooms enjoying maximum 
amount of sunshine 


Phe accommodation comprises 4 princi- 

pal and 2 servants’ bedrooms, bath- 

room, drawing room 20ft. Tins. by 

iit. Gins., dining room, sitting room, 
kitchen and offiees 





For detailed partieu!ars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 


Situated well away from the road amidst delightful surroundings. South aspect. Gravel soil. 
FOR SALE AT A in 
BARGAIN PRICE 
THIS VERY ATTRACTIVE 
COMPACT 
MODERN RESIDENCE 


suilt in the Manor House style and 
enjoying fine woodland views. 


Y good bed and dressing rooms (lavatery 

basins in many of the rooms), 3 bath- 

rooms, drawing room (27ft. by 16ft. 

with oak floor and partly oak panelled), 

dining room (i8ft. by 15ft.), morning 

room (20ft. by 16ft., with oak beams 
amd partly oak panelled) 





Servants’ Hall. 
Good domestic offices 


Particulars can be obtained of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 





Company’s gas and = water. Main 
electricity. 


Constant hot-water supply. 
Garage with inspection pit. 


Beautifully timbered grounds with a 

splendid variety of shrubs, rhododen- 

drons, flower beds, lawn and kitchen 

garden, the whole extending to an area 
of about 


4 ACRES 


PRICE £4,700 FREEHOLD 


MAIN WATER, 
ELECTRICITY AND GAS. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
(Independent boiler.) 


EXCELLENT ENTRANCE LODGE 

(suitable for a gentleman’s residence, 

containing 3 bedrooms with lavatory 

basins, 2 sitting rooms; numerous out- 

houses, 2 garages. Main water and 
electricity.) 


Garage for 3. cars. Glasshouses. 

Tastefully arranged Gardens and 

Grounds. Productive kitchen garden, 

oak copse, good pastureland, heather 

land; the whole extending to an area 
of about 


37 ACRES 
REDUCED PRICE £6,750 





(11 BRANCH OFFICES.) 
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“CATERPILLAR” 














‘Why do I give that picture pride of place in my home ? MONEY MAKING! My methods. besides being slow. 
That Caterpillar Tractor laid the foundation of my were expensive because of the labour involved. 
prosperity. “Caterpillar” pointed me the way to new economies 
I was just a small farmer in the ordinary way of — by enabling one man to do the work of many. 
farming using the ordinary methods. Then one of the So you see, it’s not so strange after all that 
Jack Olding people asked me to see a demonstration “Caterpillar” occupies that place of honour.’ 


of a * Caterpillar.” 

It was a revelation to me! Eg 
TIME SAVING ! Work that had taken two weeks by & 
my methods took two days by Caterpillar’s. Ploughing, jack Otding (0 
harrowing, cultivating, drilling . . . all finished in less TD 


time than any one of the jobs had taken before. 


a 


HATFIELD...HERTS ’ 


~ 


FIELD, HER ‘Grams ; Tractors, Hatfield. ’Phone; Hatfield 2333. MIDLANDS: Spare Parts & Service Depot, Millfields Road, Wolverhampton. ‘Phone; Bilston 41731. 
SHIRE : Depot, Mickle ‘T'rafford, Cheshire. ’Phone: Mickle Trafford 87. SCOTLAND : Distributors, L.O. Tractors Ltd., Coupar Angus, Perthshire. ’Phone ; Coupar Angus 173/4/5. 
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@ Andrew Pears invented the first 
refined toilet soap in the same year 
that the fall of the Bastille heralded 
the French Revolution. Born in 
that year of trouble, 1789, Pears 
Soap has, nevertheless, been manu- 
factured without interruption for 
152 years, and has during this long, 
eventful period survived many trou- 
bled experiences in our country’s 
history. The house of A. & F. Pears 
has firm faith that it will emerge 
from this, the greatest of all wars, 
as successfully as it has from others. 

Having absolute confidence in 
ultimate victory, A. and F. Pears 
Limited has devoted this series of 
six advertisements to what we may 
look forward to in “‘The World of 
the Future.’’ Each advertisement 
has been the subject of an aspect of 
our national life, and the aim of 


each has been to arouse interest 
in post-war Britain, to stimulate 
constructive thought upon worth- 
while developments of British re- 
sources after the war and, above 
all, to encourage others to share 
our enthusiasm for the prospects 
of ** The World of the Future.” 
However hard and cruel this war 
may be to all of us, we believe 
that immeasurable blessings will 
eventually be derived from the 
successful prosecution of the war. 

From the many letters we have 
received since these advertisements 
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have appeared, optimism for the 
future is the dominant note. 
Considerable changes from the old 
way of life are expected after 
the war, and our correspondents 
show a deep appreciation of the 
difficulties of reorganisation. There: 
is no doubt that the people of 
Britain are prepared to devote 
themselves as wholeheartedly to the 
labour of rebuilding their country 
as they are doing to the heroic 
task of preventing its destruction. 

The skill and pluck of British peo- 
ple in war time have astonished th« 
world, including our enemies, and 
these qualities applied to the business 
of a world at peace will establish 
firmly the ideals of free and inde- 
pendent peoples for which all our 
struggle and suffering will have 
been worth while. 


RENOWNED AS THE LEADING TOILET SOAP SINCE 1789 


No. 6 of a series of advertisements issued by A. & F. Pears, Ltd., Isleworth, Middlesex, 


T.P 244/36. 
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Bertram Park 


MISS OLIVE ROBINS 


Miss Robins is the daughter of the late Mr. G. W. Robins and of Mrs. Robins of Caldy, Cheshire; 
her engagement to Commander Sir Charles Madden, Bt., R.N., who has since been continuously abroad 
on active service, was announced in the summer of last year. 
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The Editor reminds correspondents that communi- 
ations requiring a veply must be accompamed by 
he vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned 
unless this condition is complied with. 


Postal rates on this issue: Inland 24d., Canada 13d., 


Elsewhere abroad 2\d 
The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 
tpply ing to y conditions are advertised in 


ving u 
CountTrRY Lire should not be taken as an indication 


that they ave necessarily available for export. 





PUOPRODEOCU OCU EUEDD ERED EDO EEDOOEC ERED EERO EEDOEUUU CEO EEEDEECCEEOOEECOEEOOEUREECOEEOU ULL OREOOOEEEEES 


CORPORATE 
OWNERSHIP 


m Be PHILIP BAKER-WILBRAHAM’'S 


Report as l‘irst Church estates 
Commissionet on the work of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners as owners 
of agricultural property has led to a= very 
useful discussion, not only of the advan 
tages of corporate ownership in itself, but 


of the disadvantages under which private 
owners labour Fhe outstanding success” of 
the Commissioners as landlords and of then 
vork as an example of good management 
is cleat How far is it due to the fact that the, 
are financially less heavily handicapped by the 
Corporate 


State than are individual owners 


ownership carries with it exemption trom death 
duties, for a corporation cannot die This in 
itself makes a verv large diflerence More 
equitable adjustments of this particular bur- 
den on the individual have long been canvassed 
and some have been made. But a much broader 


spread-over is still needed in order to avoid 
useless and injudicious sales of land and timbet 
is well as to make constantly and readily avail 
ible the capital required for maintenance and 


mprovement We can never, it is true, hope 
to escape from death duties, but there is no 
reason why their) imposition should make 
mischief with our agriculture in the present 
haphazard way. \s for income tax and surtax, 


the -Keclesiastical Commissioners, like the 
Oxford and Cambridge colleges and similar 
corporations, are classed as charitable institu 
tions, and are therefore exempt. The private 
owner mav deduct the cost of “replacements” 
but not of improvements from his return. 
No relief is viven on expenditure on improve 
ments which lie outside the scope of the main 
tenance claim, even if it produces no direct 
return: an obvious encouragement of short 
sighted husbandry \s Lord Phillimore, speak 
ing for the Central Landowners’ Association, 
has pointed out, if income tax alone be con 
sidered, a private owner has te provide double 
improvement 

With large 
estates, where surtax and provision for death 
duties have to be taken into account, the dis 
Is there any reason why 


the capital in|) making an 
which a corporate body requires 


parity is greater still 


improvements’ which are not strictly “re- 
placements’ but which are approved, sav, by 
the agricultural executive committee, should 


not be brought within the category of main- 
tenance 


THE POST-WAR FARM 


DIFFERENT but not less important 
A aspect ol the matter is the eftect of cor 
porate or large-scale ownership on farm manage 
ment as distinct from land management Si 
Philip Baker-Wilbraham believes that it ts 
possible to preserve in a system of corporate 
ownership the best of the old personal interest 
on one side and personal lovaltv on the other 
without handing our farms over body and soul 
to a collection of disinterested (or uninterested 
bureaucrats. It is incorrect, he savs, to regard 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners as trustees in 
any narrow sense. They have the full powers 
of freehold landowners with a statutory obliga- 
tion to see that their estates are managed in 
accordance with the best principles. Taking 


them and other corporate owners as examples, 


can we work out a scheme of ownership and of 
the disposition of our agricultural land which 
will really—to put it shortlyv—make the best 
of it? Mr. Hudson is busy telling us that we 
mav look forward after the war to the mainten- 
ance of a healthy and well balanced agriculture 
as an essential and paramount feature of our 
national policy. Mr. E. G. Gooch, on the other 
hand, told the Farmers’ Club last week that 
the memories of Governments were short and 
that Agriculture might once more find herself 
the Cinderella in the post-war kitchen. Her 
welfare will be equally the concern of owners, 
farmers and workers, but clearly some re 
arrangement of the functions and lives of all 
of them will take place meanwhile. Good land- 
owners have been hard put to it to deal with 
bad tenants in the past. The war executive 
committees have a free hand within their own 
territory to act in these as in other matters as 
good super-landlords, good in insisting on good 
husbandry and maximum production and good 
in looking after the interests of the workers. 
lheir supervision of the use of land to the best 
advantage will, if it is courageously tackled, 
undoubtedly lead to its more economic re 
distribution. They may, in fact, when peace 
comes, already have laid the foundation of a 
new pattern of large-scale farms or groups of 
farms worked on highly scientific and mechan 
ised lines. The interstices will need to be filled 
in and there will come the place and function 
of the small-holder, especially if he can be 
induced to run his holding on the family basis 
which has proved so successful in other coun- 
tries. 
DECEMBER 

COOL breeze waving across wet grass, 
P Raindrop-starred in a trembling veil; 
Sailing cloud-castles as they pass 
Swing golden sunbeams down the dale ; 
WW inter-bleached fields and woodlands dun, 
Gvey moorland ridges, fold on fold, 
Warm to the touch of December sun 
Is warms my heart that had grown so cold. 
So cold my heart, in the world’s December 
Of weary waiting and marching death ; 
But warm my heart with this dying ember, 
This golden promise of Spring’s new breath. 

Joun Dower. 


THE TEN THOUSAND 

YO purpose will be served by complaining 
NX about Mr. Hudson’s announcement of the 
Government’s decision at last to call up 10,000 
voung men from agriculture. He has done his 
best to keep them, and the step has evidently 
been taken only after careful weighing of all 
factors. Moreover, those to be taken have been 
selected as not being kev men, and he said that 
even now there are 300,000 farms unaffected 
by the call. It has been a great help for 
farmers to have had these men spared till 
autumn ploughing was finished, and they have 
time enough to make adjustments before the 
next peak of activity. 


YOUTH AND AGE IN THE HOME 
GUARD 

ORD BRIDGEMAN’S proposal to form a 
L Junior Home Guard, linked with boys’ 
clubs so as to train young recruits, may com- 
plicate the question of vouth and age when, as 
is likely, the 40-50 call-up brings in more elder!yv 
gentlemen as well. Already disparities in the 
age and physique of their men create problems 
for platoon commanders, since, so long as both 
tvpes are required to do the same things, the 
pace tends to be that of the slowest. This may 
well be aggravated by compulsory service 
bringing in ‘“‘over forties’’ with physical dis- 
abilities, unless a medical test is also imposed. 
It is not suggested that a medical test should 
give easy exemption from service, but that it 
might become the basis for forming first and 
second line units or sections. Dr. Clark- 
IXennedy recently raised the question of Home 
Guard units at the Universities, which at present 
virtually cease to exist during vacation. He 
proposed that members should be largely whole- 
time troops between term times. The standard 
of training made possible if this course were 
adopted would further emphasise the disparity 
between such young, fully trained units and 
the ordinary mixed part-time platoons, unless 
first and second line organisation is introduced. 
There is plenty of scope for the second line, 
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composed of the more elderly and less fit, in 
developing the services that in the Regular 
Army are performed by technical troops—the 
maintenance of inter-unit /ia?son, transport and 
stores, and first aid—while the first line would 
be freed to concentrate on functions requiring 
a greater degree of mobility and endurance. 


“AND SUCH SMALL DEER” 


ONG before the war there were accounts 
of a Hertfordshire watercress grower 
making a valuable sideline of frogs: on some 
davs he railed as many as 6,000 to London, 
Soon after the outbreak of war there was news 
that courses of study for medical students wer 
being replanned, because of the shortage o 
frogs, which had previously been imported i 
large numbers. Last March German propagan 
dists announced that Londoners were reduce 
to living on frogs. (Actually, some 50,000 frog 
were eaten : the contraband control had inte: 
cepted a French ship whose cargo include: 
edible frogs!) Now an advertiser offers ti 
pay 3s. a dozen for large frogs. All things con- 
sidered, the outlook for Rana would not seen 
entirely happy. Hedgehogs, too have bee: 
in the news. Already in grievous danger as 
carriers of foot-and-mouth disease, hedgehogs 
(being now at their fattest, as gipsies wel 
know) may suffer further from the publicity 
accorded by a recent court case: a man 
threatened his wife for refusing to eat half a 
hedgehog which she had cooked for him. Not 
long before the war an advertisement appeared 
asking for 10,000 live hedgehogs, but that 
demand came from a London pet store. A 
current announcement asks for badger skins 
“for military purposes.’’ The skins, though 
used of old for making pistol holsters, are now 
wanted only for the sporrans of Highland 
regiments. 


ONE BOOK A WEEK 

HOUGH to-day’s salvaging and saving o! 

paper is already meking a really serious 

difference to the pulp supply required for wat 
purposes, there are signs that too many people 
do not recognise how easy it would be to add 
to their contribution. The question of really 
unnecessary books is one in point. It is known 
that there are 11,000,000 separate homes in 
this country. The weight of the average book 
is about a pound, and if every household sacri 
ticed one book a week the sacrifice would pro 
duce 240,000 tons of paper annually. In reality 
there would be little sacrifice to record. lew 
of us could not find fifty worthless books 
worthless, that is, from our own point of view 
in the course of 50 weeks. Many of them we 
should be hard put to it to find a reason for. 
At some time or other they may have had a 
sentimental value, now forgotten. Or they 
were lazily set aside with a vague idea that 
they might “come in useful”’ for some ill-defined 
purpose, now forgotten. There are many more 
whose actual existence we have forgotten too. 
There would be little sacrifice in this world of 
urgent issues if we parted with any or all of 
them. 


GAME STOCKS 
N existing circumstances the maintenance o! 
a decent breeding stock of pheasants is 
more important that the bag or even the pot. 
The fewer old and the more first and second 
season birds left over when the guns are put 
away the better. It is sometimes said that 
cock pheasants cannot be killed down tov 
closely. It is quite true that every effort should 
be made up to the very last day of the season 
to scupper those long-spurred veterans which, 
past the age of breeding usefulness, and fierce 
fighters into the bargain, are such a nuisance 
at mating time. But much depends upon the 
situation of a shoot. It is true that the ideal 
sex proportion is one cock to every five or six 
hens. Allowing a small margin for pricked 
birds and winter casualties from natural causes, 
any surplus to these requirements may be killed. 
But on isolated shoots it is as well not to cut 
things too fine. There will always be a number 
of wandering cocks in search of mates. And if 
the cocks are shot too closely on little shoots, 
which have not the advantage of game-pre- 
serving neighbours, the hens may well decide 
to do a bit of husband-hunting on their own 
account. If they desert they will assuredly 
remain to nest wherever male companionship 
is attainable. 
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IN SPATE: 


ON THE 


ITCHEN AT ITCHEN ABBAS, 


a 


HAMPSHIRE 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


HE thought of our troops eating their 

Christmas dinners amid the sands of 

the Libyan Desert recalls a Christmas 

Day of 25 years ago when their fathers 
were doing much the same thing in very much the 
same place. Otherwise conditions are very difter- 
ent, because a quarter of a century ago we had no 
enemy to worry about, or to worry us, for the 
clusive Senussi Arab, having made one appear- 
ance over the frontier at Sollum, never came 
back for a second meeting. 

* * 


WONDER if Naafi and the Egyptian 
fellah are rising to the occasion as they did 
last time, for then turkeys were available in 
considerable numbers, and every unit that could 
afford them bought a supply with their P.R.1I. 
funds. On that day the men had a real Christ- 
nas dinner with Christmas cheer, which for a 
time made the sand-dunes look like snowdrifts 
and, I was going to add, “made the driving 
sand feel like falling snowflakes,’’ but even 
poetic licence will not justify a flight into the 

alm of fancy of this description. 

* * 
* 

*GYPTIAN chickens, as most people are 

4 aware, are not exactly in the Surrey capon 
ass, but the turkey, on the other hand, is a 

agnificent bird, and is raised in great numbers 
ith very little trouble. Whether there will 
sufficient in the country to supply every 

t of our vast army in the Middle East, 

vever, is a moot point, but the troops that 

lucky enough to be stationed in one of the 
iy oases, Siwa, Baharia, or Dakhla, should 

{ some of their Christmas fare ready to hand 

he form of super-turkeys round about the 

). mark, and an unlimited supply of the best 

es in the world. According to the Arab the 

st dates are produced when the tree has its 
ts in water and its head in hell, and in the 
imer the ideal conditions for date cultiva- 

1 exist in the oases. 

* * 
* 

RECALL Christmas Day, 1916, very clearly 
because I was acting President, Regimental 
titute, at the time, and had expended every 

‘Stre of the funds on a large supply of turkeys, 


By MAJOR C. S. JARVIS 


which Naafi were to deliver on the 24th. 
Unfortunately, some interference with com- 
munications occurred, the turkeys did not 
arrive, and there was a deep depression over 
the Libyan Desert. On the morning of the 
25th | awoke to hear the noise of many turkeys 
gobbling, and looking out of my tent door | 
saw a long line of men advancing across the 
desert with a fat ready-plucked turkey in each 
hand, and at the head of the column two of 
the regimental wits were giving a rendering 
of their well-known rebertoive of animal noises. 
The turkeys had arrived over-night, and the 
Sergeant, P.R.I., had called for volunteers to 
go down to the canteen at the first crack of 
dawn to draw the birds before any other unit 
could collect them. 
* * 
* 

WONDER if male readers of CoUNTRY LIFE 

have ever noticed, or dared to comment 
on, a peculiar failing of the opposite sex. It 
is an indisputable fact, of course, that a woman 
has a far greater sense of tidiness in the house 
than the average man, and there must be 
literally millions of long-suffering females who 
for years—sometimes uncomplainingly—have 
had to put up with perfectly hopeless husbands, 
brothers and fathers. Men who ruck up a 
carpet every time they move a chair, who come 
into the house with muddy gum boots, who 
leave the bathroom looking as if an incendiary 
bomb has just been extinguished in it, who shed 
their clothing all over the house, and who miss 
the waste-paper basket by yards every time they 
throw a discarded envelope in its direction. 
One could write pages of similar misdemeanours 
which the average man commits every day of 
his life, and, there is no question about it, women 
are deserving of much sympathy. 

The extraordinary part about it is that 
these hapless men, who have no standard of 
tidiness whatsoever in a house, are usually 
most particular about the interiors of their 
cars, and here you will find an atmosphere of 
orderliness, with the rugs neatly folded, the 
maps put away in the right pockets, and every- 
thing “‘Sir Garnet’’ as they used to say in the 
‘eighties. But let two normally tidy women take 
that car out for a day’s shopping, and what is 





its condition the following morning? In the 
first place, the rugs will be lying screwed up 
on the floor as they had been pushed down at 
the end of the journey; every pocket in the 
car will contain a discarded newspaper, an 
empty chocolate box, or a cinema pro 
gramme; the carpets will be covered with a 
mixture of cigarette ash, screwed-up receipted 
bills and scraps of silver paper. The seats will 
be littered up with various jerseys and articles 
of clothing that might have been worn if the 
weather had changed, but it did not; and 
there will be the inevitable piece of knitting 
with at least three steel needles sticking out at 
the correct angle to impale the unwary sitter. 
In addition to all this it is quite likely that the 
ignition key will have been left turned on! 


* * 
* 


UR London unit, which during the sum- 
mer was encamped in the woods around 
us, have gone in hibernis, and have taken up 
their quarters in a village. Among other 
buildings requisitioned they have occupied as 
a company store a small bow-fronted shop in 
the main street, which until a week ago was 
the orderly room of another unit. On the day 
when the new unit marched in there was a 
small crowd round this shop, for displayed in 
the window was a large notice that read : 
These Premises are Opening Up Under Entirely 
New Management. 
Business Hours: 1 p.m. to 2 p.m. 
(closed for one hour during dinners) 
Early closing every other day. 
Smaller notices read: 

Look! We have no cigarettes, nor tobacco, 
nor matches, nor sweets, nor BEER, but bring 
your own paper bags. 

Suits, shirts and socks issued without coupons. 
It is a pity the Quartermaster has disapproved 
of these announcements and has had them 
removed as, with the encouragement of a most 
appreciative audience, we might have been 
regaled by new specimens of Cockney wit every 
day of the week. The Army, however, has 
always set its face dead against advertisement 
in any form, and the general who obtains too 
much newspaper publicity usually pays for it 
in the end by early retirement. 


W. E. Ball 
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THE COUNTY WITH THREE TOWNS 


Written and Illustrated by EDWARD WALKER 


UNTINGDONSHIRE is one of the smallest 

of English counties. It has no large centre 

of commercial activity and only three 

small market towns—Huntingdon the chief, 
St. Neots and St. Ives. 

For the rest it is a county of wide spaces of fenland, 
tranquil villages, and the tortuous windings. of .the 
Great Ouse. One of the most charming and pleasant 
of English streams, the river moves languidly through 
the lush meadows of the southern half of the county 
and under the medizval bridges of the three towns 
on its leisurely way to the Wash at King’s Lynn. 
There are old locks and sluices, ancient ferries, anglers’ 
inns and water-mills. Little has been altered through 
the centuries. The hamlets of mellow brick and thatch 
and half-timbering cleave to the low-lying pastures 
and osier-beds by the riverside often in pairs, like the 
Offords and the Hemingfords, with “‘the sharp high 
spire of the church piercing far up amid the willow 
trees,’’ as Carlyle wrote. 

One of these riverside steeples is no longer sharp 
and high. The fourteenth-century spire of St. James 
at Hemingford Grey was blown into the river during 
a gale in 1741. It was not re-built; instead it was 
surmounted by ball-finials at each of the eight angles, 
and the resulting medley of Gothic and Renaissance 
is queer and picturesque. The placid waters of the 
stream, slowly flowing by the church, mirror its beauty 
and the glory of the grand old trees clustering about it. 

There is a finely lettered stone on the floor of 
the chancel which records the death of two young girls 
who were the sisters of ‘‘the beautiful Miss Gunnings,”’ 
the fame of whose loveliness spread over England, to 
the continent of Europe, and even to America. Their 
home was Hemingford manor house near by. Brought 
to London in 1751, Maria and Elizabeth Gunning were 
soon the toast of the town. Famous artists painted 
them and, in the Mall, where, on summer Sunday 
evenings, the rank and fashion, beauty, wit and talent 
promenaded after dinrer, the lovely sisters 
were mobbed, such a sensation did _ their 


beauty excite. When they walked abroad in _ relates how the Duke carried off Miss Gunning 





HEMINGFORD GREY CHURCH WHOSE FOURTEENTH-CENTURY 
SPIRE WAS DESTROYED IN A GALE IN 1741 


The placing of ball-finials at the eight angles of the stump created a picturesque 
mingling of Gothic and Renaissance 
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archbishop overcame the scruples of the divine 


the streets they were provided with a body- 
guard to save them from the impertinence and 
molestation of importunate admirers. 

In 1750 Maria became Countess of Coven- 
try and, in the same year, Elizabeth, then 18, 
was married to the Duke of Hamilton. Walpole 
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DWELLINGS AND 


from a ball and, though the hour was late, sent 
for the rector of St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
Dr. Trebeck, to marry them. The good rector 
protested against the irregularity of marriage 
without banns, licence or ring, but the lover’s 
impetuous ardour and a threat to send for the 
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and, at last, they were married with the ring 
of a bed-curtain at half-past 12 at night at the 
Mayfair Chapel. 

When the Duchess was presented on her 
marriage, the anxiety to see her was so great 
that ‘“‘the whole mob in the drawing-room 





AN INN AT HEMINGFORD ABBOTS 


These buildings were old when Cromwell rode about the countryside on the business of his farm 
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QUAYSIDE BUILDINGS FROM WHICH 


clambered upon chairs and tables to look at 
her.”’ A poem The Charms of Beauty was 
written in her honour. At 24 she was widowed 
and the mother of a daughter, who became 
Countess of Derby, and two sons, successively 
Dukes of Hamilton. 

A year later Elizabeth married the Duke 
of Argyll and she had two more sons who also 
became dukes; so that the girl whose loveliness 
had set London aflame and who lived at the 
manor house still standing in an enchanting 
garden by the river at Hemingford Grey in 
Huntingdonshire was the wife of two dukes 
and the mother of four, to say nothing of a 
countess. She was also created Baroness 
Hamilton of Hambledon in 
her own right and was in great 
favour at Court. During the 
Wilkes riots in 1768 she showed 
the greatest courage and resol- 
lution in the defence of her 
house in Argyll Buildings 
against the mob in her hus- 
band’s absence. Wraxall says 
of her before she died in 
London in 1790 that “with 
decayed health she was re- 
iarkably beautiful and seemed 
omposed of finer clay than 
he rest of her sex.’’ 


Maria, thought by some 
eople to be the handsomer of 
he two girls, died of a decline 

1760. 


When the poet Cowper, 
-aled of despair and madness 
’ the solicitude of Dr. Na- 
aniel Cotton at St. Albans, 
ered every tie that bound 
m to London, he retired to 
intingdon and lived there 
‘ two years with a family 
ich this best of English 
ter writers, as Southey 
lled him, found to be ‘‘the 
st agreeable in the world.”’ 
ae poet writes from this safe 
achorage of “the gentle round 

calm delights, the trivial 
urse of slow-moving plea- 
ires, the petty detail of quiet 
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HEMINGFORD 


A mill-wheel has turned here since Roman days : 


THE PEOPLE OF ST. IVES 


In contrast the most modern "planes fly overhead 


relaxation’’ which his environment 
aftorded— 

Home born happiness, 

Fireside enjoyments, intimate delights, 

And all the comforts that the lowly roof 

Of undisturbed retirement and the hours 

Of long uninterrupted evening know. 

In his walks and musings around Huntingdon 
the poet came to delight in the peaceful beauty 
of Hemingford Grey and to know the two sisters 
there. 

The companion of his rambles was a spaniel, 
‘‘prettiest of his race,’’ the gift to him of the fair 
young ladies at the manor house which has been 
given immortality in The Dog and the Waterlily : 


new 
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MILL, THE DELIGHT 


IN TWO 


HAVE GAZED 


OF ARTISTS, 
CENTURIES 


some of the trees date from Elizabeth’s time 
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FOR 300 YEARS ON THE BRIDGE 


Two nymphs adorned with every grace 

That spaniel found for me. 
The manor house was nearly 300 years old 
when the news of Crécy came. Here, and in 
the twin village of Hemingford Abbots, are 
dwellings of lath and plaster, soft-toned brick 
and timber that were advanced in years when 
Cromwell rode about the countryside from St. 
Ives on the business of his farm. They were 
mellow and mature when Pepys came to 
Brampton to dig up the £1,300 he had buried 
in his garden in fear of the Dutch invasion, and 
to wait upon his patron at the great house of 
Hinchingbrooke. The timbered glebe cottage 
has the date 1583 incised upon its lintel, and 





HAS CHANGED LITTLE 








it has been so lovingly cared for that it is as 
perfect now as on the day it was built. 

Hemingford Mill is lower down the stream 
towards St. Ives. Roman galleys and barges 
passed here on their way to and from the 
station at Godmanchester, and there was a 
mill then. Ever since, a miller of Hemingford, 
living in the dear old house adjacent to the mill, 
has plied the age-old craft, and two brothers 
do so still. The present mill has changed little 
in two centuries; the rich meadows still encircle 
it, the quiet stream laps its walls, and the 
magnificent old trees—some there in Elizabeth's 
time—give it shade. The locality has long been 
the Mecca of artists. Sir Ernest Waterlow’s 
picture of the mill is at Wellington, New 
Zealand. Dendy Sadler lived, worked and died 
in a fine old house near the church, and Yeend 
King, David Murray, and E. M. Wimperis all 
painted here. 

The St. Ives of Huntingdonshire has no 
historical association with its Cornish namesake, 
but the two places are often confused. An 
artist who set out from Scotland for the Cornish 
St. Ives came to the Huntingdonshire one by 
mistake, to remain there, happily working, for 
the rest of his life. 

Our St. Ives, in early times, was part of 
the soke of Slepe, and the old name does not 
disappear from records until about 1600. The 
manor came into the possession of the Abbey 
of Ramsey, some 10 miles to the north, and was 
raised to fame by Abbot Ednoth, who translated 
to Ramsey the bones of one whom the monks 
described as St. Ive, an archbishop of Persia 
who came to this country by wav of Rome and 
Gaul, carried on missionary work for many 
vears at Slepe, and died here. 

The annalist of Ramsey records in 1001 
that “the blessed relics of that holy archbishop, 
which venerable antiquity had entombed in 
the land of the estate of Slepe near the channel 
of the river Ouse, were found whilst the plough- 
man turned up the bowels of the earth deeper 
with the plough drawn by oxen, compelled by 
the will of God. Cleaving fast to the possession 
of so great a treasure which, while all were 
ignorant whose remains they were, the saint 
appearing by night to a certain honest man of 
the ville affirmed to be his own.”’ 

The discovery and the apparition of the 
supernatural claimant to the bones were made 
known to the abbot, who ‘convinced of the 
truth of the vision by supernatural testimony, 
sent for his associate in good works, the abbot 
Germanus and these two, having the precious 
relics of exalted piety placed on their shoulders, 
conveyed them, attended by a great multitude 
to the church of Ramsey where, at this 
day, they shine with renowned miracles.”’ 


THE SOUTH SIDE 
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THE FIFTEENTH-CENTURY BRIDGE OVER THE OUSE AT ST. IVES WIT 
ITS CHANTRY HALF-WAY ACROSS 


A wooden bridge spanned the river here until 1384 


A priory church dedicated to the honour 
of St. lve was set up around the shrine where 
the bones were found. There is no church 
there now. It has passed away as though it 
had never been. Only small portions of vaulted 
crypt and masonry of the ancient buiiding are 
left incorporated in the house standing on the 
site in which much of the old material has been 
re-used. In the quiet lane leading past the 
priory grounds to the river bank there is a 
stretch of massive walling made up of fragments 
of worked stone from the priory. Here the 
acquisitive archzologist, armed with cold 
chisel or pick, might prise out a stone which, 
in the twelfth century or earlier, was part of a 
vaulting shaft or the chevroned voussoir of an 
archmould. 

Clustering round the priory church a new 
settlement thrived, and when Henry | gave to 
St. Ive of Slepe a vearly Easter fair it was the 
foundation of the importance of the little town 





OF ST. IVES BRIDGE 


The gabled house is the oldest house in the town 
al 


among the lush meadows of the Great Ouse. 

A bridge was built and concentrated the 
traffic of the area east and west of its northern 
head. Merchants rented houses built about the 
market place by the astute abbots, and a 
business community settled there. 

There is record of merchants coming here 
from Ypres, Poperinghe, Ghent, Brabant, 
Malines, Amiens and St. Omer, Artois and 
Douai, and English merchants came to trade 
with the foreigners, not only from London and 
from neighbouring towns, but from more 
distant places, Lincoln, York, Beverley, Leices- 
ter and Coventry. The cloth-weavers of Ypres 
had a “‘row”’ on the south side and there were 
Barkers Row, Skinners Row, Spicers Row and 
French Row where the wine merchants con 
gregated. 

Henry II was a large purchaser for the 
roval household of green and murrey cloth 
for the robes and liveries of knights, clerks and 
serjeants, coarse borel gowns for grooms, and 
scarlet cloth, hoods, furs and finer stuffs for ladies 
and damsels. He pledged silver vessels worth 
£600 to merchants of Douai, Ypres and Liége for 
purchases at this fair. Such purchases continued 
throughout his reign and, less frequently, through 
those of Edward I and Edward III. 

A wooden bridge, the only approach from 
the south, spanned the river down to 1384, 
and it was frequently repaired with ash and oak 
from the manors of Ramsey Abbey. The 
present bridge was built in the first years of the 
fifteenth century and it looks to-day very much 
as it did then, only the buffeting of five centuries 
of weather and the scars of flood and passage 
have made it softer-toned and more comely, 
and time has tinted the stone a lovely pearl gre 
like the colour of a dove’s wing. It was to th 
tiny chantry of St. Lawrence on the brid¢ 
consecrated in 1426, that the last prior of : 
Ives retired after the surrender of his house. 

At the north end of the bridge, the begi 
ning of the town, there is, on the west side, t! 
oldest house remaining in St. Ives, a grand « 
timbered dwelling with seven gables, built 
Elizabeth’s reign. There are others farth: 
along the street, on the quay, and in tl 
market-place which are fine specimens of t! 
country-town dwelling, our heritage from tl 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. East an 
west at the southern end of the bridge, facin 
each other across the narrow highway f 
nearly 300 years, are two larger houses of bric! 
One is a perfect Queen Anne house, comple‘ 
with dormers, modillion cornice, pilastered an 
panelled door-jamb and moulded pedimeni 
The other, formerly an inn, is a little olde 
plainer and more homely with its gabled fro: 
overhanging the river and its windows lookin 
at the little chapel on the bridge. 
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R. CHURCHILL’S ROYAL ANCESTR 








JOHN CHURCHILL, DUKE OF 


MARLBOROUGH 
lust by J. M. Rysbrack at the Ashmolean 
Museum 


f you want a receipt for that popular mystery, 
Known to the world as a Heavy Dragoon, 

lake all the remarkable people in history, 
Rattle them off to a popular tune. 


ZF ILBERT spoke many a true word in 
jest, but he could scarcely have con- 
ceived the existence in fact of a dragoon 
who was also statesman, strategist, 

orator, artist, historian, man of letters, archi- 

tect and bricklayer. Nevertheless, his recipe 
provides the clue to be followed by those who 
seek the explanation of that amazing “‘ popular 
mystery,’’ the present Prime Minister of Britain. 
Such an attempt has brought to light some 
genealogical details which should be of interest 
not merely to students of heredity but to that 
world-wide body of his admirers who must wish 
to know something of the factors that have gone 
to the make-up of his remarkable personality. 
The pedigrees in the older peerages, such 
as Collins’s, which asserted the descent of the 
Spencer family from the Despensers, favourites 
of Edward II, and of the Churchills from a 
companion of the Conqueror, were shown by 
the late Horace Round to be fabrications of 
the Tudor heralds. The first Spencer traceable 
was a Warwickshire sheep farmer of the early 
sixteenth century whose descendant in the 
fourth generation was made a baron by James I. 
His new pedigree and old arms to correspond, 
both borrowed from the medizval Despensers, 
affronted the peers of older creation, one of 
whom, an ancestor of the present Duke of 

Norfolk, interrupted the new baron’s speech on 

» history of the Royal Prerogative with the 
inder, ‘“My Lord, when these things were 
ing your ancestors were keeping sheep !”’ 

) which the new peer, with a readiness of wit 

‘gestive of his descendant, retorted: ‘‘And 
my ancestors were keeping sheep your 
ship’s ancestors were plotting treason.’’ 
The Prime Minister thus derives his male 
ent from a race of English yeomen, from 
e Commons of England,”’ from that middle 
s which has for centuries been typical of 
land and of the English-speaking races 
e, which first gave the world representative 
‘mment and has since been its strength 
bulwark, against autocracy or class-interest. 

such is the elasticity of our social system 

‘, while we have classes, we have no caste, 
even a royal caste, as the marriages of 
kings and their children have shown. So 
pedigrees of the commoners of England, 
n, like Mr. Churchill’s, they can be eluci- 
ed, are found to differ not at all in their 
ients from those of the peers and even of 
princes. If the sheep farmer of Worm- 
hton had really sprung, as he imagined, 
m the Despenser earls of Winchester and 


He is descended from 
Alfred the Great and 


William the Conqueror! 


By E. A. GREENING LAMBORN 


Gloucester, the pedigree of his descendant 
Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill would have been 
no more notable and splendid than it is in fact. 

His descent from John Churchill, first 
Duke of Marlborough, himself the descendant 
of a race of minor landed gentry, is known to all, 
though it is perhaps not so well appreciated 
that the Duke was even greater as a diplomatist 
and a welder of alliances than as a commander 
in the field; in both capacities he was the great- 
est organiser of national defence in our history— 
except one. Great as was the danger to 
England from the ambition of Louis XIV 
frustrated by Marlborough, to find a crisis fully 
comparable to the emergency faced on our 
behalf by his descendant we must go back to 
an hour when the enemies of England had 
actually overrun the country, and its leader 
and King, Alfred the Great, was organising its 
last forces of resistance in the Isle of Athelney. 
From him, too, Mr. Churchill is descended. 
Like the King he serves, he derives his ancestry 
through Alfred from that Cerdic of whom the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle records under the date 
495 a.p., ‘“This year two ealdormen came to 
Britain, Cerdic and Cynric his son, with five 
ships, at the place which is called Cerdics-ore, 
and the same day they fought against the 
Welsh (7.e. the Britons).’’ That nothing should 
be wanting in his make-up as Britain’s Repre- 
sentative Man Mr. Churchill also has a Welsh 
descent, from the Princes of Powys and of 
North Wales, and a Scottish one from Banquo, 
ancestor of the Scottish kings. When Sir 
Winston Churchill in 1675 compiled his Divi 
Britannici, the pedigrees of all the princes of 
Britain since Roman times, he did not know 
that he was writing the pedigree of his descen- 
dant that was to be. He traces the descent of 
Cerdic from Woden, worshipped as a war god 
by the Germanic heathens, and still the deitv 
of the land from which they came. 


DIVI BRITANNICI: 


A REMARK 


Upon the LIVES of all the 


KINGS 


Of this Ifle, 


FROM THE YEAR OF THE WORLD 
2855. 
UNTO THE YEAR OF GRACE 
1660, 


By Sir WINSTON CHURCHILL K« 
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“When Sir Winston Churchill, in 1675, 

compiled his pedigrees ef all the princes of 

Britain, he did not know that he was writing 
the pedigree of his descendant ” 





THE MINISTER 
An informal study, yet with striking facial 
resemblances to Marlborough 


PRIME 


But, such is the mixture of race in our 
English leaders, Mr. Churchill, like the King 
again, is also descended from the most famous 
captain of those very Norsemen against whom 
Alfred fought, from Rollo who overran what has 
since been known as Normandy, and became 
its first Duke. From his great stature, as the 
tradition relates, he could find no horse big 
enough to bear him; and having perforce to 
go on foot was known as the Ganger. 

In the lines of descent from Rollo to Mr. 
Churchill are two other conquerors, William, 
to whom that title is specifically applied, and 
Richard de Clare, surnamed Strongbow, who 
conquered Ireland for his King, Henry II, and 
was given as a wife Eva, daughter and heiress 
of Dermod, King of Leinster, to whose throne 
he succeeded; their wedding, celebrated amid 
the smoking ruins of Waterford, was the subject 
of a famous picture by Maclise, a small-scale 
anticipation of the devastated world which their 
descendant now surveys and of which he must 
be the principal architect in re-building. But 
the Prime Minister is descended not merely 
from Henry II’s greatest subject but from the 
King himself, the ablest and most vigorous 
monarch that ever ruled England, whose power- 
ful will and iron hand first reduced to order the 
anarchy of feudalism and gave the nation an 
organised central government and a trained 
Civil Service and judicature. It is an interesting 
coincidence that the story of the King’s con- 
nection with Rosamund the Fair from which 
Mr. Churchill derives his descent should be 
associated with the palace at Woodstock which 
his family now owns. Fair Rosamund is not 
the only historical beauty in the Prime Minister’s 
ancestry; he descends also from Joan, the Fair 
Maid of Kent, who by her second marriage 


became the wife of the Black Prince and 

mother of Richard II, half-brother of Mr. 

Churchill’s ancestor, Thomas de Holand. 
Among other ancestors of the Prime 


Minister, famous in English history, are Walter 
Fitz Other, builder and first Constable of the 
Conqueror’s Castle of Windsor, founder of the 
family whose name has now been assumed by 
the Roval House and of the great Anglo-Irish 
race of the FitzGeralds, through one of whom, 
Julian FitzMaurice, Mr. Churchill descends from 
him; William Marshall, who was Regent of 
England during the infancy of Henry III 
and cleared the land of its French invaders, the 
loyalest servant any king ever had, who de- 
feated Coeur de Lion’s rebellion against Henry II 
yet spared him when he had him at his mercy; 
Robert Consul, Earl of Gloucester, equally 
loyal to the cause of his half-sister the Queen- 
Empress ; Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Valiant Talbot, Earl 
of Shrewsbury,’ who, “above human thought 
enacted wonders,’’ and whose thoughts on his 
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famous retreat before the French 
must have been very like those of 
his decendant (through the Dud 
leys and Sydneys) on his last return 
from France; and Sir Henry 
Sydney, k.G., father of Sir Philip 
Sydney by Mary his wife, sister of 
Elizabeth’s Leicester and _ sister 
in-law to Lady Jane Grey. From 
the sister of Elizabeth’s younger 
favourite, Essex, Mr. Churchill is 
also descended. Drake’s ances- 
tors are also his, through the 
marriage of Sir Winston Churchill 
with Elizabeth Drake. 

And not among the great 
names of our national history 
only shall we find Mr. Churchill's 
ancestors ; they include such 
world-famous figures as Charle- 


magne, crowned Roman Emperor MR. AND MRS. JEROME, MR. CHURCHILL’S MATERNAL 


by Pope Leo III at Rome on 
Christmas Day in the year S801, 
Fulk, Count of Anjou, the Crusader 
who became King of Jerusalem, 
Philip the Hardy, King of France, 
and Raymond of Provence, father 
of four queens, from two of whom, Margaret 


wife of St. Louis of France, and Elinor wife of 


our Henry III, the Prime Minister is descended. 

These examples are selected from those 
which can be found by reference to such gener- 
ally accessible authorities as the volumes of the 
Complete Peerage (C.P.) and the Dictionary of 
National Biography (D.N.B.); some readers 
may wish to have the references by which they 
may most readily be verified. 

All the current peerages record the marriage 
of Henry Spencer, first Earl of Sunderland, with 
Lady Dorothy Sydney, Waller’s Sacharissa, 
daughter of Robert Sydney, Earl of Leicester, 
by his wife Dorothy, daughter of the sister of 
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Julian FitzMaurice, daughter of 
Emily Longespee, granddaughter 
of Fair Rosamund’s son by 
Henry II (C.P., 1, 372; Baker's 
Northants, 1, 694; D.N.B.). The 
family of Clare descended from a 
natural son of Richard the Fear- 
less, Duke of Normandy, and from 
a granddaughter of Robert Consul, 
natural son of Henry I (D.N.B,) 
who married the heiress of Fj 
Hamon, founder of Tewkesbury 
Abbey, where most of the Clare. 
are buried. Thomas de Clar 
was uncle of the last of ther. 
Gilbert Earl of Gloucester, w 
was killed at Bannockburn. HH; 
grandfather was Gilbert, w 
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GRANDPARENTS 


The portraits presented to the Prime Minister on his recent birthday. 
They form an interesting pendant to the illustrious genealogies traced self descended from Alfred a 


in this article 


Elizabeth’s Essex (C.P., vu, 555); their grand- 
son Charles Spencer married Anne Churchill, 
second daughter and coheir of the great Duke 
of Marlborough. Robert Sydney was grandson 
of Sir Henry Sydney, k.c., by his wife Mary 
Dudley, daughter of John, Duke of Northum- 
berland, grandson of Edmund, Lord Dudley and 
his wife Joyce Tibetot, daughter of Joyce 
Cherleton, sprung from the Princes of Powys, 
who was descended through her mother Elinor 
Holand from Joan of Kent, granddaughter of 
Edward I by his second wife Margaret of France 
(C.P., tv, 480) and through her father from 
Bartholomew, Lord Badlesmere and his wife 
Margaret, daughter of Thomas de Clare by 


married Isabel, daughter a 
coheiress of William Marshall 
his wife Isabel, daughter of Rich: 
Strongbow (C.P., v, 694; D.N.E 
Henry I, ancestor of all + 
succeeding sovereigns, was hi 


RR 


from Charlemagne through 

mother Matilda (D.N.B., Matild 
His Queen Maud was also a descendant 
Alfred. 

The strain of the Stuart kings comes 
by the marriages of the fifth and sixth Duk s 
of Marlborough with daughters of the Earls >{ 
Galloway (C.P., v, 604). 

Readers who take the trouble to look | 
these references will discover that Gilbert's 
recipe is no hyperbole but sober truth, and w 
exclaim, with the Queen of Sheba, “‘ behold t 
half was not told me!’’ And those sufficient!y 
acquainted with their own lineage may dis- 
cover with pleased surprise that they share 
some common ancestor with Mr. Winston 
Churchill. 


EEL-CATCHING: A NEGLECTED INDUSTRY 


UNDREDS of tons of eels visit English 

rivers and other inland waters every 

year, but, despite the fact that they 

are high in nutritive value, only a small 
proportion is caught for food. It is from March 
to October that the golden opportunity is missed, 
and it is estimated that, with an intensive 
method of catching, 10 tons could, be landed 
where only one ton is taken now. 


THE 


°° 


Eels, held up by the “ wings 


By JIM VINCENT 


Chances for the eel-catcher are, indeed, 
widespread, for this fish is so adaptable that 
it is at home not only in salt and fresh water 
but also in clean or muddy water and in dried-up 
ponds with no sign of water at all. Great 
quantities can be netted in the rivers during 
the annual migration to the sea, which takes 
place mainly from early August to November. 
Dark and rainy nights in September and 


DUTCH NET DEMONSTRATED ON LAND 


of the nets stretched across the water, enter the “funnels” one after another until they reach the 


end and can go no farther 


October are the most profitable, and some 
Norfolk catchers make hauls ranging from 100Ib. 
to 400lb. in a night, although it is the fashion 
among them to pretend that their catches have 
always been small. Nets for this work are, 
however, expensive, and great skill and perse- 
verance in their use are essential. 

When the first sharp frost comes the 
eels stop running, and hibernate in the mud. 
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SETTING A NET IN A DYKE 


The “ wings” are attached to two stakes wide apart and the “ funnels” are extended and secured to a third 


ey may emerge on warm days 
during winter and move about 
locally. Indeed, I have caught a 
number of pike during the winter 

th eels of Ilb. to 2lb. inside 
them. In March they start waking 
up, and during spring and summer 
they feed ravenously upon small 
fry, to bring themselves into con- 
dition for migrating to breeding 
quarters. 

By the use of baited hooks 
during March, April and May, one 
can take a good proportion of big 
eels. The hooks are baited with 
small fish, though some fishermen 
use Yin. chunks of small eels. The 
eel-pick is going out of favour and 
is not used as much as it was 30 
vears ago. One can pick an area up 
blindly or drift over the shallow 
waters and pick eels that are visible 
above the weeds or mud. _ This 
is good sport at the end of a hot 
day. 

Babbing for eels is, however, 
more productive, but is at its best 
for a shorter period. The two 
best months for this are May and 
June, when thousands of eels are 
taken by eel-babbers for their own 
consumption or sale. A good place 
to bab is among weeds where bream, roach and 
rudd spawn. ‘ 

A bab is made by threading worms on good 
worsted 2ft. or 3ft. long. Loop this into a 
bunch 6ins. or 8ins. long, and tie firmly with 
stout string 5ft. or 6ft. long. Attach the string 
to a stick. In a boat moored at both ends 
four people can bab by dancing the bunch of 
worms up and down. As soon as a tug is felt 
they should lift briskly, and swing the eels into 
the boat. They soon take cover under the 
bottom boards. One babber will usually 
atch 100 or more eels in only a few hours at 
night. 

Last spring and summer we in Norfolk 

eda few Dutch eel nets. This is a new method, 
d I can see that if a man had 50 to 100 nets 
could make a handsome living. 

There are two types. The double-winger 

s best across waterways and dykes, though 

‘ill take a lot in open water. 

The single-winger is the more useful. It 

isier to set and takes well. It comprises a 

i, with an 8ft. lead in the net, so all one has 
lo is to stake it out tight with two stakes. 

m one of these nets we hauled 45lb. in two 

hts. No bait is required. 

_ We gained some valuable experience 
ch these nets. We found that it was 
t to haul every other night, rather 
‘n every night. Whether, on the second 





TRAPPED EELS 


It is during the migration season that large quantities can be 
caught with nets 


Sm 
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night, the eels were at- 
tracted by the leaders of 
the first night, or by small 
fry, we could not determine. 
Perhaps it was both. 

Also we found that 
eels were very local, like 
worms might be on a lawn, 
and -it paid to move the 
nets every few days, if only 
short distances. The chan- 
nels and runways of the 
autumn were not used much 
by the eels, and results here 
disappointed us. Switching 
to the edge of reed-beds 
near the shore, or passages 
between beds of weeds in 
the open Broad, we soon 
picked up again over widely 
separated areas. When a 
good haul was made, it was 
rarely repeated; when we 
moved our nets our catches 
improved. 

My theory is that these 
summer eels, known as 
yellow-bellied eels by the 
local people, take up their 
abode in the way of fry 
and shrimps so that their 
food is always around for 
them to gorge at will. As 
the summer advances they 
become more torpid and are 
not so easy to catch, hook or 
take by bab. The desire for 
food goes, and their movement 
towards July is more restricted than 
ever. 

I discovered that we possess a 
far greater number of eels per acre 
than I had ever imagined, and what 
applies in Norfolk applies, I think, 
in many other parts of Britain. 

The European eel belongs to a 
single species (Anguilla anguilla). I 
find it very difficult to convince the 
old eel-catchers that there is only 
one species. They talk of Snub 
Snout and Sharp-pointed Snout eels, 
and Yellow-bellied and Silver-bellied 
eels. These factors of form are due 
to age, sex, time of year, etc. 

I remember that after the last 
war the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries asked private owners to 
take elvers from the River Severn 
and turn them off on their broads, 
as the Germans used to send to Ger- 
many millions of these elvers to grow 
in their waters and send back to us. 
I took 10,000 in Norfolk and turned 
them off on Hickling Broad, though 
my main concern was to provide plen- 
ty of food for the bittern, then slowly 
increasing. This rare bird did in fact 
increase more quickly afterwards. 





Eric J. Hosking 


TRUNK MADE OF PERFORATED WOOD, IN WHICH EELS ARE KEPT ALIVE 
IN THE WATER 


The bin is usually taken round in the punt for holding eels required for quick sale or food 
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1.—UPPER FROYLE, 


AN 


ALONG 


THE WOODED LINE OF THE PILGRIMS’ 


WAY 


Looking south across the Wey valley towards Hindhead and the South Downs with Selborne Hanger on the extreme right 


ENGLISH VILLAGE 


FROYLE, HAMPSHIRE—I 


On the course of the Pilgrims’ Way between Farnham and Alton, Froyle is a typical community of 
yeoman farmers who prospered with wheat and hops in the eighteenth century 


ORTH-EAST HAMPSHIRE is one 
of those pleasant regions that 
events and people have generally 
passed by, for it contains little to 

divert them from the highways which con- 
veniently define it; the London-Winchester 
road via Farnham (the “ Pilgrims’ Way’’); 
the Farnham-Odiham-Basingstoke road; and 
the Roman road from Winchester to Sil- 
chester and Basingstoke. The parish of 
Froyle, off the first of these, between Farn- 
ham and Alton, is typical of this triangle of 
chalk plateau: open arable upland, lying 
between the 400ft. and 600ft. contours, in 
places rising to over 7O0Oft., with hanging 
beechwoods and wide views and remote little 
villages. A peaceful, uneventful countryside 
even now, when its gentle downs are 
again great sweeps of light brown plough, 
golden in summer streaked with the dark 
green of the beech-hangers against far blue 
distances. 

The characteristic architecture of these 
uplands is Georgian, innumerable neat little 
brick farmhouses, the larger ones standing 
on their acres, the smaller grouped into 


communities, but almost all of them added 
to, or re-fronting, humbler, earlier dwellings 
of timber-framing filled with lath and plaster, 
flint, clunch, or sometimes brick. This 
regional architecture, betokening widespread 
prosperity in the eighteenth century, is seen 
at its richest and most concentrated in 
Farnham itself, but most of the villages have 
their Georgian yeomen’s homes—for such 
they evidently are—and Froyle has more 
than most. The reason perhaps is that 
Froyle lies along the junction of the Chalk 
with the Lower Greensand, and so comes on 
to the edge of the Farnham hop-growing 
island. This gave the Froyle yeomen a double 
source of wealth, corn on the downs north 
of the village, hops in the clay land bordering 
the Wey, so that they shared in the prosperity 
that made Georgian Farnham. 

The village’s geological position, strung 
out along the Chalk-Greensand divide, is 
well seen in Fig. 1, looking south from one 
of the downland spurs which make the hinter- 
land of Froyle a succession of broad arable 
combes. The line of the divide is marked 
by the belt of trees in which Upper Froyle 





2.—A NOBLE GROUP OF FOUR OASTS AT THE BACK OF HUSSEY’S FARM 


shelters. Beyond, and across the Wey, rises 
the Greensand ridge, ancient woodland ot 
which the royal forest of Alice Holt is a large 
remnant just out of the picture to the left. 
On the extreme right Selborne Hanger can 
just be discerned, and in the far distance 
the South Downs stretching from Petersfield 
to Midhurst, with Hindhead towards the left. 
The River Wey and the Farnham-Winchester 
road run parallel to and about half a mile 
south of Upper Froyle, which lies on a loop- 
road from the present highway. 

The Pilgrims’ Way from Winchester to 
Canterbury followed the left bank of the 
river between Alton and Farnham. The 
existing main road gives the impression of 
being of later date, or at least of following 
the lower track of the Way. Like a caravan 
route, the prehistoric trackways frequently 
consisted of a wide belt of thoroughfare, and 
there is evidence elsewhere that the Pilgrims’ 
Way had winter and summer courses. Along 
most of its route it follows the divide of the 
Chalk and Greensand, the winter line being 
just on the Chalk, the summer route taking 
short cuts and a lower line across stretches 
of Greensand, which in winter tended to be 
bad going. The “village street”? of Upper 
Froyle, running, as it does, parallel to the 
main road, may represent the winter, and 
perhaps older, line of the Way. In support 
of this it is suggestive that the churches oi 
the three consecutive villages of Holybourne, 
Froyle and Bentley, all lie in a straight lin: 
running parallel to and about a quarter-mil 
north-westward of the main road. Holy 
bourne and Bentley have developed “streets ” 
along the existing summer route of the Way; 
Froyle has not. This part of the village 
still ranged along the road past the churc 
(Fig. 3), following the geological divide bi 
just on the Chalk. This line of the old Wa 
can still be traced across the fields in pro- 
longation of the village street, south-wes.- 
wards by Bonham’s Farm towards Hol) 
bourne, and north-eastwards towards Bentl« 
by alternative routes past Coldrey and pa 
Hussey’s. From Hussey’s a branch tra 
connects with the prehistoric Harrow Wa 
(the “‘tin track”’ as it is called locally) fror 
Salisbury Plain to the Channel ports via tl 
Hog’s Back, which the Pilgrims’ Way joine: 
at Farnham. Several old yew trees, 
characteristic feature of the Pilgrims’ Wa\ 
stand beside the road in Upper Froyle, whic! , 
a backwater as it is to-day, may thus b 
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3.—FROYLE PLACE AND CHURCH, BESIDE THE PILGRIMS’ WAY 





4.—IN THE GARDENS OF FROYLE PLACE 





5.—THE GARDEN FRONT, FROYLE PLACE 





6.—FROYLE MILL, ON THE RIVER WEY 


Tucked away beside the watermeadows a mile from the village 


regarded as in origin a wayside settlement 
owing its form and its position to the traffic 
along the lower slope of the Chalk in early 
periods. 

This characteristic also holds good of 
Lower Froyle, an offshoot of the village, 
not, as in the case of its neighbours, on the 
pilgrims’ summer route, but along a spur- 
road northwards across the downs towards 
Odiham. Spread along a wide combe, a 
mile and a half north of the church, the 
lower village comprises many of the most 
picturesque and ancient tenements in the 
parish. 

Like so many Hampshire manors, Froli 
(as it was spelt in Domesday) was Winchester 
Church land. Edward the Confessor had 
given it to the nuns of St. Mary’s Abbey, a 
connection perpetuated by the dedication of 
the church to the Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin; and the sub-manor of Coldrey, 
between Froyle and Bentley, belonged to 
the Bishop of Winchester, whose principal 
seat was, of course, Farnham Castle. At 
the dissolution of the monasteries the manor 
of Froyle was acquired by William Jephson, 
whose descendants till 1652 owned the Manor 
Place (Fig. 3) which stands beside the church. 
Held for a few years by John and Robert 
Fiennes, they sold it in 1666 to Samuel 
Gauden of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. From his 
descendants the Drapers, extinct in 1765, it 
passed to the Nicolas 
family, who parted with 
the property piecemeal be- 
tween 1765-82 to Sir Thomas 
Miller, fifth baronet, the 
ancestor of the late Sir 
Hubert Miller, to whom 
Froyle owes so much of 
its charm to-day.  Froyle 
Place is said to have been 
built in 1588, and it is, 
in the main, a gabled U- 
shaped Elizabethan manor 
house of the local clunch or 
hard chalk. A cellar at the 
north-west angle retains two 
fine Tudor doorways, and 
an adjacent quoin bears a 
consecration cross. Towards 
the end of the eighteenth 
century, probably when 
bought by the Millers, sash 
windows were inserted, and 
the principal rooms modern- 
ised in the Adam taste; in 
about 1865 and later, fur- 
ther and less attractive alter- 
ations were made, including 


8.—BLUNDEN’S FARM, 


Mat uuu may 


that of the centre between the wings 
on the south-east front (Fig. 5). More 
recently the gardens were laid out with 
uncommon charm, an attractive feature 
being a curving double border sunk between 
a convex terrace and a clipped yew 
hedge (Fig. 4). Its position can be iden- 
tified in Fig. 5 by remarking that the 
border is round the corner of the hedge. 
The house contains Miller family portraits, 
several by Reynolds, Cotes and other 
good painters, going back to the first 
baronet, who was buried in Chichester 
Cathedral in 1705; also two outstanding 
landscapes by Smith of Chichester, and 
a magnificent Gaspar Poussin landscape. 
The present tenant is the Hon. Mrs. Milo 
Talbot. 

Great events, like the main road, 
have by-passed Froyle, so that its history, 
lacking a Gilbert White, is that of the yeoman 
families whose names are still borne by many 
of their houses. Those of Froyle have left 
scanty records, but the village is fortunate 
in having a schoolmaster, Mr. T. Knight, 
who has searched them out. Nor are paro- 
chial records of local interest only; they are 
the microcosm of national history, particles 
in the greater design. 

The tenement with the longest history 
in the village is that known since the thir- 
teenth century as Hussey’s (Figs. 2 and 11) 





AN EARLY TUDOR YEOMAN’S HOME 
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7.—A TUDOR SMALL-HOLDER’S COTTAGE: FROYLE POST 
OFFICE AND GENERAL SHOP 


in Lower Froyle. The “manor” of Hussey’: 
is mentioned in 1262-63 as then acquired by 
Walter Hussey of his brother William; in 
1336 and 1382 it was held by Nicolas Hussey. 
John Mott of Froyle, bequeathing money for 
candles to burn in the Easter Sepulchre in 
1377, also deposed that Nicolas owed him 
£40. In 1414 the latter sold the property, 
which, for a time, became merged with the 
adjoining Coldrey Manor, but by 1639 had 
been acquired by the Jephsons of Froyle 
Place. They would seem to have leased it 
at about the same date to Henry Burning- 
ham, first recorded member of a family that 
ultimately attained squiredom in Froyle. 
The Husseys of Froyle were possibly con- 
nected with the South Harting family 
flourishing in Henry III’s time. Parts of 
their house here may be incorporated in the 
existing building, timber framed with brick 
filling, of sixteenth-century date, with a rosy 
brick Georgian front probably added in 1764. 
By that date John Baldwin Burningham had 
probably bought the farm from the Froyle 
Place estate, the Georgian facade and the 
unusual group of four oast houses behind the 
house (Fig. 2) symbolising the prosperity of 
wheat and hops at that time. In 1820 
Thomas Burningham moved to the more 
aristocratic air of Upper Froyle, where he 
reconstructed an earlier building in the classic 
taste and called it Froyle House, his descen- 
dants residing there till 
about 1895. There are at 
least eight Henry Burning- 
hams buried in Froyle, the 
last in 1905. Mr. Knight 
has worked out a sinister 
discovery about them: in 
each case when there was 
a brother named John or 
Thomas the eldest son 
died young if his name was 
Henry. MHussey’s has re- 
cently been’ restored by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Broke 
Greville. 

Froyle House, now the 
home of Captain Sir Hugh 
Smiley, Bt., is beyond 
Froyle Place, and, from 
the evidence of its cellars 
and some of its walls, was 
a considerable building in 
the seventeenth or early 
eighteenth century. It has 
not been possible to iden- 
tify its earlier ownership 
with certainty, but it may 
be the property known as 
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Catlees, after an occupier of about 1400, which 
belonged to the de Windsor family. In 1367 
Richard de Windsor died seized of a virgate held of 
the Abbess of St. Mary’s. Windsors were still here 
in 1550. 

Another important property in the village 
was a sub-manor, held of the chief manor so 
eotly as 1363, by Sir John Brocas, a Bucking- 

mshire family owning estates round Alton till 
rly Tudor times. Brocas Farm lies between 
ussey’s and Coldrey in Lower Froyle. A house, 
own as the Park in the eighteenth century, 
‘ich lay on the other side of the church to 
e Manor Place, seems to have been a dower 
yuse and was retained by the Nicolas and Moody 
scendants of the Drapers after the sale of Froyle 
lace. It was pulled down in 1865. Opposite its 
te is one of the prettiest cottages in Upper Froyle, 
»w the Post Office and general shop (Fig. 7). It 
as originally a small-holder’s house adjacent to 
1e former common, and is typical of the sixteenth 
id seventeenth century tradition of local building : 
mber frame with brick nogging and thatch, the 
ter wing of clunch and brick. Opposite to it 
lunden’s Farm (Fig. 8) is the early Tudor 
me of a yeoman farmer. A _ Blunden first 
pears in the church registers in 1737, the 
mily surviving in Froyle till 1869 and still in the 
istrict. 

Both these buildings, and the Mill House, a 
iile from the village on the River Wey (Fig. 6), 
ear evidence of the late Sir Hubert Miller’s curious 
aste for perching the images of saints on his 
ottages. The Post Office has St. Hubert witb 
is stag. 

Silvester’s Farm in Lower Froyle (Fig. 10) is 
, yeoman’s beautiful little house, the first in the 
village to be re-built following the development of 
arable farming in the district. It took its existing 
form in 1674, according to a date let into its back 
elevation (Fig. 9). This date presumably refers to 
the time when the wing on the left of Fig. 10 was 
added at right angles to a timber-framed early 
Tudor house, then, or subsequently, hung with 
weather-tiling on its north and west sides and at 
the back faced in stone. This use of stone— 
from a quarry beside the main road—and the 
whole character of the house belong rather to 
the country across the Wey, with its geological 
affinities to Sussex, than to Froyle and North 
Hampshire: implying that the latter’s tradition 
of brick building was not yet established. The 
1674 wing has moulded brick window jambs and 
lintels, with stone mullions on the south and 
original wooden casements on the north. Several 
of the added rooms have contemporary wainscot, 
and there is a good oak staircase. A Sylvester 
appears in the registers in 1670, and others of 
the name up till 1760; in 1800 Silvester’s was one 
of Sir Thomas Miller’s farms. It is now farmed 
by Mr. Kenneth Goschen. 


There was a church in Froyle at Domesday, 
no doubt on the site of the existing one, beside the 
old Way, the chancel of which dates from about 
1300. It has a fine Decorated east window, the 
tracery lights of which contain a notable display 
of contemporary heraldic glass, referring in par- 
ticular to Edward I, his second Queen Margaret of 
France, Edward of Carnarvon and his connections 
by marriage—Humphry de Bohun and John de 
Warenne, Earl of Sussex. Its date must be 
between 1299 and 1307. The West Tower was built 
in 1722, of Crondall bricks, recalling in its design 
the Cromwellian brick tower of Crondall Church, 
‘ienry Burningham and John Baldwin being church- 
vardens. The nave, an oblong hall with a west 
allery and cusped ‘“‘Gothic”’ windows, is also brick 
nd a renovation of 1812. The builders then were 
seorge Parfect of Headley, John Dyer of Alton, and 

eorge Beagley of Bentley. It cost £1,297 12s. 6d., 

id was completed between February and Sep- 
mber, a remarkable achievement. It was then 
ecorded that the cost of restoring the old nave 
‘ould cost nearly as much as building a new one. 
t is quite appropriate that a village, containing 
0 much good eighteenth-century brick building, 
should have a church largely of that age and ma- 
terial too, and that the names of some of the builders 
should be preserved. CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. 





9.—SILVESTER’S FARM, DATED 1674: THE SOUTH SIDE 
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10.—RE-BUILT AFTER THE CIVIL WARS. THE NORTH SIDE OF 


SILVESTER’S FARM 


11.—HUSSEY’S FARM: RE-FRONTED IN 1764 WHEN CORN 
WERE BOOMING 





AND HOPS 
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COMBS ON BIRDS’ 


A MYSTERY THAT HAS EXCITED CURIOSITY SINCE THE STUDY 


By 


JOHN CLEGG 
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CLAWS 


OF BIRDS BEGAN 





THIRTY-SIX TEETH IN THE BITTERN’S SERRATED CLAW, PROBABLY 


THE FINEST BRITISH EXAMPLE 


l is well known that a number of birds, 
of which perhaps the most familiar is 
of their 
middle toes a serrated edge, which is often 
These claw combs have 
excited curiosity ever since a systematic study 
of birds was begun, but even to-day 
hardly any nearer answering some 
questions raised by a consideration of these 
curious structures than we have ever 

When present, the serrated edges are always 
on the middle toe of both feet and the teeth 


the heron, have on the nail 


called a claw comb. 


project at right angles to the inner 
side of the claw, the points of the teeth, 
however, pointing slightly forward. 

Che distribution of these serrated 
claws seems to follow no logical plan; 
representatives of very diverse families 
possess them, vet related species in 
these families with similar habits and 
habitats are often without them Phe 
following native British birds possess 
structures Nightjar, white 
breasted barn owl, common heron, 
bittern, cormorant, shag, gannet, and 
black-tailed godwit. 

It will be seen that with two 
exceptions—the nightjar and the barn 
owl—these are species that frequent 
water, fresh or salt. Of the foreign 
birds possessing serrated claws, by far 
the greatest number are also frequen- 
ters of a watery habitat, and so it has 
naturally been assumed for many 
years that these structures are in 


these 


"ovata 


SERRATED CLAW OF THE 
GODWIT 





we are 
ot the 

The 
been formance 





THE CLAW WITH WHICH THE NIGHTJAR PROBABLY 
CLEANS THE BRISTLES ROUND ITS GAPE 


Seales of moths eaten on the wing may thus be removed 


BLACK-TAILED 


of 


be said that, 





some way useful to birds that live near water. 
By far the most likely assumption was that 
the combs were for the purpose of cleaning the 
plumage after feeding on slimy foods, and this 
assumption seems to have been proved correct, 
at least in the case of the bittern, by the careful 
cinematograph records made some years ago 
by Lord William Percy. 
details of the elaborate toilet 
this bird are too well 
be dealt with at length here, but briefly it may 
after feeding, the bittern rubs its 





THE COMB, HARDLY MORE THAN A SERIES 
OF CRACKS, ON THE GANNET’S NAIL 


head and neck over the powder-down patches 
on the breast, groin and upper surface of the 
thighs and the slime is disintegrated by the 
powder so obtained. This is then removed by 
frequent “‘combing’’ with the middle toe of 
each foot. Finally, an anointment of oil from 
the oil-gland completes the toilet. 

The combing operation has also been 
observed in the gannet, but in this case it is 
performed while the bird is in flight. A light- 
house-keeper with whom I discussed this 
question had spent most of his life on gannet 
colonies and, being a keen ornithologist, 
he had taken more than usual care in 
studying this bird’s behaviour. In 
all the hours he had spent watching 
gannets, he said, he had never seen 
the bird using the serrated claw when 
onland. In fact, he doubted whether 
it was physically possible for the 
gannet to perform the movement of 
scratching its head and neck with its 
claws, on account of its clumsiness on 
land. <As is well known, the _ birds 
preen each other during the nesting 
season, each individual operating on 
those portions of its mate inaccessible 
to itself. 

The lighthouse-keeper said he had 
often seen the gannets performing their 
toilet in the air. He writes thus: “ As 
he glides along, the head is turned 
backwards and the foot thrust 
forward under the wing. Thus by rapid 
strokes of the foot, the combing is 


a aR 


A HERON’S WELL-FORMED CLAW COMB HAS ITS TEETH 


WIDE APART 
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accomplished.’’ He adds that in spite of the 
“tied-in-a-knot”’ attitude, the bird steers a 
remarkably straight course and there is no 
poticeable deviation when the operation is 
ompleted. 

But what of those birds which do not feed 
n fish or other slimy foods and yet have ser- 
ted claws? Probably the first recorded 
servation of the serrated claw in use is that 
y Gilbert White who, writing of the nightjar 
1 1771, said: ‘‘But the circumstance that 
leased me most was that I saw it distinctly, 
ore than once, put out its short leg while on 
1e wing and by a bend of the head, deliver 
»mething into its mouth. If it takes any part 
f its prey with its foot, as I have now the 
-eatest reason to suppose it does these chafers, 
no longer wonder at the use of its middle 
e, which is curiously furnished with a serrated 
law. 

It is to be feared, however, that his 
xplanation of the use of the claw cannot be 
msidered correct for, of course, the nightjar 
atches the crepuscular insects on which it 
ves by snapping them up in its wide gape 
hen in flight. What Gilbert White most 


WYPERS . 


HEE-EE- EE-YU-BANG-CRASH 
—-the German shells were dropping 
into that heap of ruins which once 
was the picturesque little town of 


Ypres. Suddenly out of a cloud of dust 
hot a small terrified dog, and, seeing our 
convoy of wagons making for the Menin 


rate, rushed under one of them in wild terror. 
(hat was how I came to possess a wonderful little 
sportsman who became quitea well-known charac- 
cer in various parts of our line during the last war. 

He was a rum ’un to look at—cropped ears 
and tail, dark brindle wiry coat, rather high off 
the ground, with beautiful legs and feet, 
and about 18 months old. I should think 
he was intended to pull one of those little 
carts which one saw in Belgium. For some 
time his nerves were all to pieces, and he 
was, of course, dreadfully thin, as Ypres had 
been entirely deserted for some time, but 
he soon picked up and attached himself to me, 
although he would occasionally disappear for 
a day or two, and I would meet him miles from 
our quarters, trotting quietly along the road. 
He would then greet me cheerfully, and stay 
at home for a week or two until the wanderlust 
overtook him again. 

There was only one name for this bit of 
wreckage cast up by the war. He was christened 
Wypers as a matter of course, and he showed 
his gratitude by setting to work on the rats 
which swarmed everywhere. At this job he was 
a marvel, never getting particularly excited, 
though as quick as lightning. With Wypers 
ratting was not a sport, but a serious and 
necessary business to be attended to with a 
minimum of effort, and no waste of time—one 
rat one snap, and ready for the next. I have 
owned and seen some useful performers in my 
time, but never one to compare with Wypers. 

Occasionally a message would come from 
some battery or battalion: ‘“‘We are infested 
with rats. Can you lend Wypers for a few 
days?” and he would go off in a wagon or 
even on horseback with his head sticking out 
of a sack, and having finished his job would be 
returned with enthusiastic thanks. 

After some weeks near Ypres we moved 
down to a village called Ribemont behind Albert, 
cnd here Wypers turned his attention to other 
‘orms of sport. There was a considerable 
nterval before the Somme battles began, and 

uring August and September there were after- 
ons when war seemed quite a long way off, 
nd I would often go for walks and rides. There 
ere any amount of partridges and lots of hares, 
) both of which Wypers gave his attention 
th remarkabie success, as there are practically 
) hedges, and the flight of the partridges could 
sily be followed until they settled in the vast 
ubble fields. Sometimes two or three of us 
ould go out with Wypers, put up a covey and 
llop after them, getting on to them again 
most as soon as they settled. The second flight 
ould be much shorter, and the third probably 
t SO0yds. After that Wypers trotted about 
id collected them. Believe me, roast partridge 
‘ade a nice change from Army rations. 





By C. H. KENNARD 


probably saw was the bird cleaning the stiff 
bristles which fringe the enormous gape. It is 
conceivable that these vibrisse, as they are 
called, quickly become clogged with the scales 
of the moths which form a large part of the 
bird’s food and if such is the case the use of 
the claw comb will readily put this right. 

In the case of the barn owl, we strike one 
of the big problems of serrated claws, for 
there seems no possible use for one in this 
species. The barn owl lives largely on small 
mammals, and no purpose seems to be served 
by the presence of the comb. We must remem- 
ber, however, that the barn owl may not always 
have specialised on this diet, and one can 
imagine that earlier in the evolution of the bird 
it may have taken some slimy food which ne- 
cessitated the use of the serrated claw. This, 
however, is only a tentative suggestion, and 
closer observation of the barn owl may yet 
reveal the true function of the claw comb. 

Have we any grounds for thinking that 
these serrated claws are relics handed down 
from the earlier reptilian ancestors of birds? 
It seems unlikely, for were this so they would 
surely be found in the nestlings and young 
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birds, for of course primitive structures usually 
occur in the earlier stages, even if they are lost 
as the creature grows older. Actually there is 
no sign of a serrated claw in the nestlings and 
they develop only gradually as the bird gets 
older. 

It will be obvious from the illustrations 
that all serrated claws are not so highly de- 
veloped. Those on some species are little 
more than cracks on a flattened nail, while in 
probably the finest British example, that of 
the bittern, there are no fewer than 36 well 
formed teeth. 

It was mentioned earlier in the article 
that the distribution of serrated claws among 
families was chaotic, and this raises one of the 
biggest problems of the whole subject. Why, 
for instance, does the black-tailed godwit 
possess a serrated claw, while its near relative 
the bar-tailed godwit, so similar in appearance 
and habits, is without? Or, for that matter, 
why is the barn owl alone among our owls in 
possessing a serrated claw? 

These are questions that may never be 
answered, but, if they are, it will be careful 
field investigation that will yield the clues. 





But the real fun 
was hare-hunting, at 
which Wypers was 
wonderful, as_ besides 
being very fast, he had 
a marvellous nose and 
an uncanny knowledge 
of hares and_ their 
ways. Actually he 
caught only one or two, 
but we would often 
have a 15 or 20 minutes 
gallop and the meets 
were sometimes quite 
large as the fame of 
the Wypers Hunt 
spread. At last it 
spread a bit too far, 
and we were unkindly 
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told that “‘this must 
cease forthwith,’’ and I 
had only one more 
hunt, which happened 
in this way. 

About 10 days after the horrid order had 
been promulgated, | was riding along the road 
to Querieu with Wypers, when towards me came 
the corps commander on a very useful-looking 


THE WAR-SCARED 


horse. As I saluted he pulled up and said: 
“Ah! Captain Kennard, I presume, and that 
dog I suppose is Wypers?’’ Quaking inside | 
said: ‘Yes, sir.’’ The general looked up the 


road and down the road, and tere was nota 
soul in sight. Says he: ‘‘Could we find a hare, 
d’you think?” Says I: ‘Sure to be one in 
that stubble over the wall, sir.’”’ ‘‘Come on,”’ 
says he. We popped over the wall, found a hare 
and had a fast 10 minutes. When we got back 
to the road the general looked me firmly in the 
eye and murmuring ‘‘ This must cease,’’ trotted 
off to get on with the war. 

We had great fun, too, with Wypers, 
hunting along the banks of the little River 
Ancre, the steep banks of which were full of 
rats. Two or three of us would be on each 
bank with our pockets full of stones, and when 
we came to a lot of holes we all jumped heavily 
on the ground. The rats dived into the river 
to get across, but were stopped by volleys of 
stones. Ina short time they gave up swimming 
and floated down with their noses just above 
water. Wypers soon tumbled to this and, going 
into the stream 12yds. or 1l5yds. down, trod 
water and waited for a nose. It reminded 
me of a trout waiting for flies as he just moved 
into position and let the nose float into his jaws. 
It was really great fun, and Wypers killed 
dozens. 

Talking of killing rats during the war 
reminds me of a most ingenious trap made by 
a Belgian when I was billeted at Morlancourt, 
a village which I believe was once the head- 
quarters of the great Duke of Wellington. The 
cottage belonged to the priest, a charming man, 
and both it and the garden were swarming with 
rats. They ran over my bed at night (Wypers 
was not there) and actually bit me more than 
once, so something had to be done. I took my 
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DOG THAT BECAME A WONDERFUL 
SPORTSMAN 


grievance to the Mayor, who produced a dis- 
reputable old man and said he had a dodge 
which would effect a quick and certain cure. 

The old boy sank a barrel of about 2ft. 
diameter in the garden just outside my window. 
At the bottom he put three bricks one on top of 
another, and poured water in until the top 
brick was almost covered. He then tied a cover 
of what looked like stiff parchment over the 
top of the barrel, fastening it round as one would 
a jam pot. With his knife he made three slits 
from the centre like a three-pronged star. A 
stick, fastened to the bricks below and baited 
with some evil-smelling stuff, stuck out through 
the middle. He warned me not to interfere 
if the rats made a lot of noise, at any rate not 
until daylight. 

A lot of noise! I should say there was! 
Squealing, splashing, shrieking, all night long. 

In the morning there were between 30 and 
40 rats in the barrel, most of them drowned, 
but the top layer very much alive. The second 
night there were not many, and the third just 
one or two, but I was not troubled any more 
The old chap explained that when the first rat 
fell in, he swam around for a bit, then got on 
to the brick and began to squeak, so stirring the 
curiosity of all the rats within hearing that they 
came hot-foot to investigate, and as fast as 
they fell in, the flaps of parchment flipped back 
into position. I have not tried it in England 
as there have never been enough rats to make 
it worth while, but it polished off those brutes 
at Morlancourt all right. How Wypers would 
have enjoyed himself ! 

When I was invalided home, I tried hard 
to take him back with me, but found it im- 
possible. However, I got a home for him, and 
I have no doubt he adapted himself wherever 
he went. As a sportsman he was a marvel, but 
he never showed his feelings even for me, and 
always retained his independence. 

The drawing is from a faded snapshot, and 
is quite a good likeness of a wonderful little dog. 
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A FORGOTTEN JUBILEE 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


N these times, when all or nearly all our 
thoughts are centred on a single object, 
many anniversaries and festivals which 
would have been duly honoured in happier 

days must needs pass unnoticed. So nobody 
has observed, or if anybody has | hereby make 
him my apologies, that in the present year 
Colonel Bogey celebrates his jubilee. 1 have 
looked him up, in order to be certain, in The 
Golfer’s Handbook, the faithful companion of my 
exile, in which | am deprived of most of my 
golfing library. There, sure enough, | find that 
it was in 1891 at Coventry that Mr. Hugh 
Rotherham devised what was first called the 
‘ground score’’ of the course. Then the notion 
was taken to Great Yarmouth by Dr. Browne, 
and it was at Yarmouth that Major Wellman, 
having in mind the then popular song, said one 
day to the doctor: ‘‘ This ground score of yours 
is a regular Bogey man.”’ 

Bogey was next introduced under his 
Yarmouth name to the United Services at 
Haslar, and in such an atmosphere it was only 
natural that he should be given the rank of 
colonel. Whether he was actually gazetted as 
such in 1891 | do not know: but he certainly 
had been in 1892. It was in that year, at the 
first meeting of the Aberdovey Golf Club, that 
owing to the possibly misplaced facetiousness 
of my uncle, Colonel, afterwards Major-General, 
Sir Richard Ruck, we played a foursome com- 
petition against Colonel Bogey and Professor 
Goblin. At any rate, he came into being half 
a century ago and we may fairly call 1941 his 
jubilee year. 

At the present moment the Colonel is in 
eclipse; I do not remember to have as much 
as heard his name since the war began. The 
reason is, I suggest, that he must now be serving, 
as so gallant a veteran unquestionably would 
be, in the Home Guard; doubling, rather out of 
breath, across country, taking cover in wet 
ditches and feeling a twinge or two of rheuma- 
tism after night exercises. Furthermore, he is 
for the time being no longer a colonel, but at 
most a section leader, bearing on his shoulder 
no crowns and stars but strange new emblems. 
He may indeed have become with a fine self- 
effacement Volunteer Bogey. 

That is a descent in the scale of which he 
may well be proud, but, judging by some 
golfing reports [ have lately read in American 
newspapers, he has suffered another come-down 
calculated to arouse his just wrath. In this 
country Bogey’s score at the majority of holes 
is equal to par. It is only at a few holes that 
he takes one stroke more, both in order to give 
us a chance and because he is essentially steady 
rather than brilliant and has not quite the 
power necessary to reach in two some of the 
holes that a lusty young hitter calls two- 
shotters. It would seem that in the United 
States his score has come to be regarded as 
the converse of a “‘birdie.”’ <A birdie is one 
under par, so that the poor Colonel’s total score 
must on many courses be approximately 90. 

I may of course be wrong; I am judging 
from an account of the match at Detroit 
between Bobby Jones and Henry Picard, 
which I read the other day. I read that 
‘Jones took the tenth and twelfth with pars 
as Picard carded Bogey fives,’’ and that he also 
won the eighteenth ‘‘where Picard again 
bogied."’ So it really would seem that Bogey 
(I cannot say I like the verb) has become a 
term not of honour but of mild reproach; not 
so bad as “‘buzzard,’’ which means as I fancy 
two over par, but still emphatically not one of 
respect. 

We over here have not been wholly guilt- 
less, as a great many people have to my mind 
misused the Colonel’s name. Bogey’s score 
was originally devised as a medium for a form 
of competition which should be not only new 
but pleasant and comparatively easy-going; 
which did not contain the medal round’s possi- 
bilities of utter and irretrievable ruin through 
a single calamitous hole. 

This purpose the score served excellently 
well and that should have been the end of it, 
but golfers took to treating it as if it were a 
fixed and sacred thing, representing at each hole 
the same standard of merit. Of course it does 
nothing of the sort. Bogey must, as I said, 
give us a chance now and again, and so there 


must on any course be holes of much the same 
length and difficulty, some of which he does in 
four and others in five. Yet one hears a player 
plume himself on doing “a Bogey five,’’ or com- 
plain of losing it when he has done it in five, 
although it is, on the day, a perfectly comfortable 
four. In short, that player does not think for 
himself but thinks in terms laid down for him 
by a committee that has to do its best in the 
way of a compromise. 

There is something that is far more infuri- 
ating. There is a hole, let us say, which is a 
dull ‘“‘two and a bit” but could by a little 
shortening be made into an excellent two- 
shotter. ‘‘Oh, but,’’ say the members of the 
club in horror, ‘“‘that would never do. It’s a 
Bogey five.’’ This is a process of thought so 
topsy-turvy as to be almost unintelligible, but 
it is to be met with among those who apparently 
do not grasp the fact that Bogey was made for 
man and not man for Bogey. 

I am bound to add that these imbecilities 
are, I think, less common than they used to be, 
because the term “‘par’’ has come into more 
general use. The par score for a hole has some 
sort of definite meaning. It signifies that a 
scratch player reaches the green under normal 
conditions in as few strokes as possible and 
then takes two putts. So the expression ‘‘a par 
four’’ does convey, even if roughly, a picture to 
our minds. A “ Bogey four’’ may be a hole of 
400yds. long or it may only be a “longish one- 
shotter’’ at which the Colonel has chosen to be 
charitable. 

I confess that, because people have mis- 
handled and vulgarised him and tried to extend 
his usefulness to purposes for which it was never 
intended, I have something of a prejudice against 
the Colonel and am glad to belong to some clubs 
which have never acknowledged him. But 
when a man celebrates his jubilee it is no time 
for any but handsomest sentiments, and more- 
over I must not be ungrateful to him, because, 
many years ago now, he gave me the first great 
thrill of my golfing life, which has remained 
perhaps the greatest ever since. 

It is so many years ago that I may be 
allowed to boast. It was at Aberdovey when I 
was not quite 18 years old and there was a 
Bogey competition in the summer meeting. 
Bogey took some 82 or 83 to the round in those 
gutty days and he had to give me one single 
stroke. I began shockingly—6, 5, 5,—and after 
three holes I was two down and in a villainous 
temper. Then miraculous things began to 
happen and I had four consecutive threes, only 
one of them at a short hole, Cader. Still more 
miraculously I did not collapse nor grow 
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frightened of my score, and at the end I ha 
gone round in 76 and finished six or seven up on 
Bogey. Iam not sure which it was, for, though 
I can remember my own score exactly, I am a 
little dim as to my opponent’s. At any rate 
the miracle had been accomplished. 

On the day before I had won the scratch 
medal with 83, which had sufficiently pleased 
me, and now here I was seven whole strokes 
better. Probably to every golfer, certainly 
to everyone who begins as a small boy, there 
comes one blissful day on which he gets up in 
the morning a definitely and perceptibly bette: 
player than he went to bed, and I am thankful 
to Colonel Bogey accordingly. He is sometimes 
very unkindly used, as when people play best- 
ball competitions against him. He cannot be 
expected to stand up against that, and the 
victors gain a rather cheap triumph by innumer- 
able holes. But ‘‘single-handed, man to man,” 
he can still serve his purpose, give us all a hard 
game, and often, especially on windy days, a 
severe beating. So let us lift our glasses to him 
on this so nearly forgotten occasion. 


CHRISTMAS SHOOTS 


By CAPTAIN J. B. DROUGHT 


ITH advancing years we become 

a trifle cynical about the festive 

season. Perhaps we derive a certain 

sardonic satisfaction from dwelling 
on the gloomier aspects of Christmastide 
the importunities of postmen, dustmen, and 
tradesmen’s boys ; the unreasonable indelicacy 
of income-tax collectors. But this mental 
dyspepsia is more assumed than real. There is 
not one of us but welcomes Christmas for its 
reminders of old friends. 

In these grave days we may not have much 
heart for our traditional festivities. But what- 
ever else goes by the board one may hope that 
the Christmas shoots will stand. For they are, 
I always think, peculiarly the pidgin of the 
youngsters home from school. There is a delight- 
ful informality about them; the keepers, 
beaters, even the dogs are old friends, and no 
one is in the least interested in the percentage 
of kills to cartridges. 

This reminds me of a day a year ago when 
three enthusiastic sportsmen aged about 16 
challenged their elders to a foot-slog on a moor 
in Wales. And as luck would have it, before we 
had got fairly started the youngest of the party 
by some astounding fluke killed a mallard which 
came suddenly and very high. And then we 
realised, unhappily, that peace would no more 
reign unless and until the other infants achieved 
equivalent distinction. So we walked and we 





stalked, and we waded almost knee-deep into 
quaking bogs and breast-high into bulrush belts, 
until from sheer exhaustion the middle-aged 
gave up the unequal contest and watched the 
rest of the proceedings from afar. But the 
youngsters did it; that is to say that they 
shared out half a dozen various between them 
(including an out-of-season grouse) and thi 
subsequent argument, submitted for adjudica 
tion to the casting vote of three presumab! 
unbiassed referees, as to the relative skill dis 
played, was even more exhausting than the 
actual pursuit of the aforesaid victims. Inc 
dentally, to his intense discomfiture, th 
grouse’s assassin was disqualified. 

Much of the excitements of the day wer 
crowded into a drive across a big bog. It is a: 
enormous strip of country, half cut-away, ha 
red bog, and parts of it are so treacherous tha 
one false step may immerse you to your nec 
in less time than it takes to write the word: 
But the native beaters love the place, becaus 
one never knows what it may hold—from wil: 
geese to jack-snipe. About a dozen of ther 
lined out with a will, and I found myself wishin 
that experts in the art of driving could hav 
watched that effort. For it seemed that each 
man had the lung-power of ten, and one or tw‘ 


carried a species of rattle, akin to those in 
vogue, I fancy, among football fans. And these 
were swung with ear-piercing and unnecessary 
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frequency whenever the advancing storm troops 
sighted anything near or distant. 

The whole bog sprang to life; snipe streaked 
skywards all ways at once; duck went most 
ways but the right one, and other “various’’ 
steered with comparative safety through a heavy 
barrage. In fact, the shooting was nothing to 
make a song about; we must have seen 200 
birds of all sorts; we got fewer than 20, though 
oue of the lads will not easily forget his own 
sare of the pleasure. It was he of the grouse 
incident, who got his own back when the six 
ns lining out below a hanging coppice heard 
a woodcock halloed ‘‘forward.’’ The ’cock 
cme flickering ghost-like in and out the silver 


ches, and three professors missed him 
ndsomely. Threading his way through 


> barrage, on he went, and a voice was 
ard to offer 10 to 1. ‘‘ You’ve said it,’’ 


responded Smith minor, a fraction of a second 
before the bird somersaulted in the air, and no 
one ever parted with 10s. with a better grace 
than the writer, whose eye was most indecently 
wiped on that occasion. 

May one suggest, too, that of other season- 
able fixtures those we should make every effort 
to preserve are the shoots normally arranged 
for tenants and farmers. We owe them ma- 
terial acknowledgment of the goodwill, without 
which game preservation would be an infinitely 
more difficult business than it is. And there is 
nothing, possibly, they enjoy more than an 
invitation shoot with plenty of liquid refresh- 
ment to wash down a solid lunch. We may 
remember, too, that only a minority have game 
licences, so that one day for feather and another 
for fur and ‘‘lesser breeds without the law” 
may appropriately be arranged. 
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Incidentally, such shoots afford a first-rate 
opportunity for stinking out rabbits and making 
war on pigeons. For pigeons are in the front 
rank of agricultural pests, and at a time when 
every acre of food supply is of vital importance 
their destruction over as wide an area as possible 
is more highly desirable than usual. But what, 
for want of a better term, I may call the moral 
effect of these fixtures.is more important than 
their material results. They preserve the tra- 
ditional amenities of the countryside, and it is 
well to recollect that more than any other single 
factor, the friendship of all those who wrest 
their living from the soil contributes to the 
maintenance of sport as we have always known 
it. If that was true in time of peace, it is doubly 
true to-day, when, irrespective of class or creed, 
we are all united in one common purpose, the 
preservation of our heritage. 


CORRESPONDENCE 





OUT YOUR 
PAPER 


\[R,—Your admirable admonitions 
_) (which let us hope all readers are 
ting upon) to salvage paper are 
pported by this photograph, taken 
e other day, of the President of the 
»yal Academy. Sir Edwin Lutyens 
setting a fine example to us all, but 
pecially to the professions, such as 
chitects, engineers, surveyors, and 
nd agents, that have stacks of filed 
chnical drawings, plans, etc. Many 
these must be preserved for future 
ference; some, no doubt, have legal, 
echnical, or historic value. But a 
ge proportion can be dispensed 
vith, to the benefit of storage accom- 
iodation no less than the national 
ifort. No doubt it went against the 
‘rain with Sir Edwin to scrap records 
of great undertakings. But he is 
loing it, personally sorting out those 
that must be kept from the bulk that 
can go to munitions. We must all 
do likewise and, if necessary, steel 
our hearts in like manner.—A.R.1.B.A. 


rURN 


BACK NUMBERS OF COUNTRY 
LIFE 

SirR,—I have read your exhortations 
to save paper, and I am doing what 
| can to help. But there is one point 
on which I should welcome your 
candid advice. I have been a sub- 
scriber to your paper for many years, 
have kept all my copies, and have 
derived lasting pleasure from them. 
Do you advise me to dispose of them 
now?—H. T. Farrar, Fulwood, 
Sheffield. 

[Other readers have written to 
us in similar terms. We have recom- 
mended them to go through their 
back numbers carefully, to cut out 
those articles in which they are par- 
ticularly interested, to paste them in 
a scrap book, and to dispose of what 
isleft. In this way they will materially 
help the war effort without depriving 
themselves of what they prize most in 
CountRY LiFE. We would add that 
our files are always at the disposal of 
any subscriber who wishes to consult 
them.—ED.] 


OLD PHOTOGRAPHS 

5iR,—When we were asked to “turn 
out paper,’’ I for one did not at first 
realise that paper had such a wide 
reference—as, for instance, to the 
cardboard boxes that your corre- 
pondent Miss Elizabeth Steward con- 
essed to hoarding in your issue of 
December 5. I have been thinking 
ince that the immense number of 
ints of snapshots taken by amateur 
.otographers might produce an 
preciable harvest; and are there 
t in most households masses of 
rtrait photographs of no particular 
terest, relics of the time at the begin- 
ig of this century when every 
awing-room was thick with them 
silver frames? In my own case 
science convicts me of two large 
ums, not only very heavy in them- 
ves but stocked with photographs 
between 1870 and 1910, many of 
ople whose very names are _for- 
tten. The pulper yawns for them. 

-DREYGA HAYNSLIN, Rye. 
{Our correspondent’s suggestions 
e all worth considering, but in the 


case of the older photographs, which 
are generally small, a little discrimina- 
tion should be exercised against de- 
stroying any interesting records of 
costume or personality.—Eb.] 


MANCHURIAN SIKA AT 
WOBURN 
From the Duke of Bedford. 
S1r,—I am afraid one error escaped 
my notice when I was correcting the 
proofs of Miss Pitt’s articles on the 
animals at Woburn. 

The photograph at the bottom 
of page 1071 of your December 5 issue 
is not of axis deer but of Manchurian 
sika, a large race of the well-known 
Japanese deer.—BEDFORD, Cairns- 
more, Newton Stewart, Wigtownshire. 


ra) 
“A GREEN AND PLEASANT 
LAND ”’ 
Sir,—The articles contributed to 
Country LIFE under the above head- 
ing have been of great interest, even 
if some have brought to mind those 
advertisements of bungalows which 
claim to ‘‘combine all the beauties of 
the countryside with the essential 
amenities of the town.”’ 


THE PRESIDENT 





OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


While it is not yet possible to 
foretell the economic condition of the 
country when the war is finished, 
perhaps the planners will tell us how 
agriculture is to be prosperous at the 
same time as the industrial pc pulation 
is to receive the cheap food certain 
publications are even now crying for. 

is there not another question 


that needs to be answered before 
planning is started? It is this: Can 


this country support a population of 
over 45,000,000 with a high standard 
of living?—JoHN W. Pitz, 34, Great 
St. Helen’s, London, E.C. 


RECORDS OF BUILDINGS 


Str,—Considerable interest has been 
taken recently in obtaining photo- 
graphic and other records of buildings 
of architectural or historical interest 
of which no proper illustrated records 
exist, so that in the event of their 
damage from aerial bombardment, or 
other cause, information will be avail- 
able if it is desired later to repair 
them. 


During the last few months 
several architectural records com- 


mittees have been }formed to organise 
the obtaining of graphic records of 
noteworthy buildings in their counties, 


TURNS OUT 


HIS FILED PLANS FOR SALVAGE 


and there are now some 16 such com- 
mittees engaged on this work. 

To encourage the setting up of 
similar committees throughout the 
country, parciculars as to their 
organisation have been sent recently 
to the ecclesiastical authorities and 
the chief archzological and archi- 
tectural societies in England and 
Wales, and it has been suggested that 
committees should be formed in areas 
in which there are no such organisa- 


tions. Copies of the memoranda also 
have been sent to Scotland and 
Ireland. 


It is sincerely hoped that every- 
one interested will kindly help in this 
matter, which gives an opportunity 
for people of all ages, who are not so 
fully occupied on war-work as they 
would like to be, to help in the na- 
tional effort. 

In one county several of the most 
active and useful members of the 
committee are over 70, and in a short 
time 40 amateur photographer helpers 
were enrolled, some of whom are 
under military age. Already over 
1,800 photographs and other illus- 
trations in duplicate have been re- 
ceived of many of the more important 
churches in the county, arrangements 
have been made to record most of 
the others, a certain amount of secular 
work has been photographed and 
many negatives have been given to 
this committee. 

The value of the work is generally 
recognised. If a building is totally 
destroyed it is realised that, if it is 
re-built, probably it will be recon- 
structed in accordance with modern 
ideas. Should, however, part of an 
old building be seriously damaged, 
such as the transept of a church, it is 
probable that it will be desired to 
reconstruct it, after the war, as it was 
originally. In such a case any graphic 
records would be of great value. The 
photographs, etc., also will be of 
much interest in the future as his- 
torical records. 

Those willing to help should com- 
municate with the secretaries of the 
committees in their counties who are 
interested in these matters and offer 
such help as they are able to give, 
either in organising committees in 
areas in which there are none, by 
taking photographs, or financially. 
If someone can be found in each rural 
deanery who will organise the work 
in the deanery for the county com- 
mittee, it will be of great assistance. 

Arrangements have been made 
for the supply of materials for photo- 
graphs required by the National 
Buildings Record and the Record 
will be pleased to give all the help it 
can in the matter. 

In view of the probable resump- 
tion of bombing, the matter is urgent. 
—C. B. Wittcocks, Hon. Secretary, 
Berkshire Architectural Records Com- 
mittee, 47, St. Peter’s Avenue, Cavey 
sham Heights, Reading. 


THE CLOUDED YELLOW 
BUTTERFLY IN 1941 


Str,—With reference to your notes 
on the Clouded Yellow butterflies in 
the issue of November 7, it is re- 
quested that anyone who has taken a 
Pale Clouded Yellow, Colias hyale L., 
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THE CLEFT STICK SET AND 
THE PIKE CAUGHT IN IT 


this year will report prrticulars, as 
so tar not one of the dozen reports 
of this species has been confirmed 
with the sex recognised Of the 
Clouded Yellow, Colias croceus Four- 
croy, many white females, var. helice 
or light coloured ab. pallida have been 
recorded. Only two of the doubtful 
C. hyale records came from southern 
counties; others were from Cheshire, 
Yorkshire, Lancashire and Durham. 
[here is nothing improbable about 
these “seen 
taken at Powfoot in Dumfriesshire on 
August 14, 1933 (H.C. S.H 

From an examination of the first 
two dozen returns kept by regular 
observers it is evident that in 1941 
the Clouded Yellow, as well as the 
Painted Lady and the Red Admiral, 
have all been present in numbers 
exceeding 1,000. Chis is slightly 
above the average, but insignificant 
is compared with the ‘‘great”’ 
Clouded Yellow years: 8,800 C. croceus 
in 1877, and 2,200 C. hyale in 1868. 
In recent years the best figures have 
been: 70 C. hyale in 1933, and 3,300 
C. croce ts (edusa in 1938. 

Che Clouded Yellow immigration 
came into County Cork, County 
Wicklow, Devon and Cornwall about 
June 20 and spread rapidly, one 
reaching Keiss in Caithness on J uly 10 
(B.S.S. rhe earliest record was at 
Guildford, May 28.—T. DANNREv- 
THER (Captain, R.N.), Hon. Editor, 
Insect Immigration Committee, Windy- 
croft, Hasting 


A COMMA BUTTERFLY 
Str,—It may be of interest to record 
the appearance of a Comma buttertly 
(Vanessa C. album) here on Novem 
ber 7 We had had extremely cold 
winds tor the previous fortnight -so 
cold that one would imagine that all 
hibernating buttertlies had retired to 
their winter quarters. 

[his species is seen here in small 
numbers almost every October, but 
as honey-bearing flowers are then 
scarce it is difficult to account for its 
being able to obtain sufficient nectar 
to undergo hibernation F. 1. Rosin 
son, Shirlev, near Croydon 


THE GATED TREE 


Str,—An adaptation of a curious 
freak of Nature to useful purposes 


reports, as one was 





A TREE AS A GATEWAY 





may be seen in the Herefordshire 
village of Kingsland, where a gateway 
has actually been constructed through 
the trunk of an old oak tree. 

Although | have travelled quite 
extensively in Britain, I have never 
previously seen a tree with so large 
a natural arch.—PLOVER, Pinner. 


THE CLEFT-STICK 
FISHERMAN 


Sir,—Il was walking along the bank 
of a river that I have fished for many 
years, when I met a soldier. He 
carried in his hand a small pike 

‘““ How did you catch it?’’ IL asked. 

“With a cleft stick,’’ he replied. 

| caught fish in Africa the same 

way,’ and he explained this apparently 
successful engine. The <cleft-stick”’ 
man sets about his fishing in this 
manner 

He takes a bamboo, splits it to 
a length which, when a wedge is placed 
at the end of it, will give the required 
span. The wedge used by my inform- 
ant had been a match-stick, though 
if the quarry had been large, some- 
thing longer, which would easily 
snap on contact, would have been 
used The bamboo was 8ft. long, 
and a foot or so had been split. The 
split wood was held apart by the 
match rhe fisher had stood above 
the pike and brought down the match- 
stick upon its back with some force. 
The match had broken and the split 
bamboo had snapped together, seizing 
the pike, which the soldier lifted 
ashore. I complimented him on his 
prowess 

“Pike are not welcome in this 
river, are they?’’ he enquired 

“No,” I replied, “but the trout 
are.’’—Roy BEDDINGTON, Speen, New- 
bury, Berkshire. 


HISTORY ON A FONT 


Sir,—I enclose a photograph of the 
font at Holt Church, showing some 
of the coats of arms which form the 


COATS OF ARMS, WHICH TELL 
THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 
Carvings on the font at Holt 


decoration. Holt is onthe Roman road 
from Uriconium to Chester: later it 
became an English border fortress 
from the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor, guarding the crossing of the 
Dee. It was owned in succession by 
the Warrens, the Fitzalans and the 
Stanleys: the latter built the fine 
church, one of a group including 
Gresford and Wrexham, with which 
they adorned their possessions. 

The font dates from about 1493: 
as Sir William Stanley was beheaded 
for treason in 1495 it is probable 
that the church was left unfinished, 
and it seems to have been completed 
in a less splendid style. The display 
of heraldry on the font includes the 
shields of Warrenne (checkers); Fitz- 
alan (a lion), which can be seen 
quartered with Warrenne; Mowbray, 
Richard III (the fetterlock), the 
Royal arms and the ostrich feathers, 
for Richard, Duke of Gloucester; and 
the bear and ragged staff of Warwick, 
whose daughter Richard married; 
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lastly, the hart’s head for Stanley. 
M. W., Hereford. 

[Holt Castle was the subject of an 
illustrated article, in which a view 
of the interior of the church was 
shown, in Country LIFE for July 20 
and 27, 1940.—Ep.] 


KNITTING-SHEATHS 
S1r,—I send a photograph of two old 
knitting-sheaths, or hose-holders as 
they were sometimes called. The 
one on the right is dated 1796; in 
both slots were cut, into which the 
wearer's belt was slipped to hold them. 

The heart and initials carved on 
the smaller sheath show it to have 
been a love token, as were most of 
these small personal gifts made for 
the village maidens of those days, 
of which the Welsh love-spoon is the 
most striking instance. 

Knitting-sheaths come 
from Scotland and the north: 


mostly 
a few 





A PROUD HOUSE-OWNER’S 
TITLE-DEED 


from Wales and the Cotswolds, pos- 
sibly from East Anglia also, though 
I have not seen any, but probably all 
the chief wool-producing districts 
used them. 

Fifty years ago or less there were 
oid countrywomen living who could 
knit a pair of stockings in a day, 
and that not by neglecting household 
duties either. It was to release a 
hand for other work that these gadgets 
were invented, to support one knit- 
ting-pin and the weight of the work. 
Some, instead of having a slot, were 
curved at the lower end and so stuck 
through the belt. In course of time 
the ingenuity of rustic craftsmen 
elaborated these implements in various 
ways; these are adorned with fine 
carving and the little balls in a cage 
so often made on the Welsh spoons. 
Others, like them, had chains of many 
links and perhaps hooks by which to 
hang them. 

Such things are worth collecting 
for their endless variety. —-MAarRyY 
Jones, Cardiff. 


MERCHANT MARKS 
Sir,—I see that in the issue of 
Country Lire dated April 26 there 
appeared an excellent article on 
Merchant Marks. These are usually 
found in districts where guilds were 
established, but three examples occur 
in the Halifax parish which have ap- 
parently escaped notice. 

(1) This is a simple 
seventeenth-century ex- 
ample on the doorway of 
Ball Green, Sowerby. 

(2) Like the one illus- 
trated from Clare Priory, 
Suffolk, this is taken from 
a stained glass quarry 
from the hall body window 
of Akroyd, a seventeenth- 
century Wadsworth 
homestead. 

(3) This is carved on 
the wooden doorway of 


SOy (Big) ibe 
ONS 
3 NG 





TWO OLD KNITTING-SHEATH: 
The one on the right dated 
1796 


“The House at the Maypole,”’ 
fifteenth-century timbered buildin 
which was taken down in Halifax anc 
re-erected near the adjoining Shibde: 
Park. This mark is similar to that 
used by the York Merchant Adven- 
turers.—J. W., Halifax. 


TITLE-DEED IN STONE 


S1r,—Pride, either in thrift or in the 
owning of property, must have in- 
spired the putting up of the indestruc- 
tible title-deed pictured in the en- 
closed photogtaph. It reads: ‘‘ Peeres 
Swindels purchest this land and built 
this house in the yeare 1694.”’ 
The house is in this district.- 

R. Rawuinson, Rock Bank, Whaley 
Bridge, near Stockport. 


BRENT GEESE INLAND 
Sir,—With reference to Mr. Shackle 
ton’s record (June 28) of a brent goose 
having been shot in Warwickshire, 
and your observations thereon, may 
Il add that on May 16, 1936, | was 
kindly conducted to see what wild- 
fowl might be visiting a large lake 
situated far from human habitation 
high up on a Yorkshire moor, known 
as the Fish Pond, about 20 miles 
north-west of Barnard Castle, and 
that I surprised my friend, Captain 
Calvert Graham, W.F.—now Major, 
43rd Batt. Royal Tank Regiment—by 
telling him that there were three brent 
geese standing among grass near the 
edge of the lake, which quickly took 
flight. 

There was no mistaking them, as 
the species has been known to me for 
nearly half a century, and I saw them 
through Goerz ‘‘Pagor’’ 8x_binocu- 
lars. Not far from them on the water 
were three wigeon, a duck and two 
drakes, which also soon departed.- 
Isaac CLARK, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


AN OLD FARM 
IMPLEMENT 
Sir, —The track which descends fro1 
the Roman Steps eastwards to tl 
Trawsfynydd road leads through th 
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THREE MERCHANT MARKS FROM 


HALIFAX 
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THE SHALLOW CUTTING WHICH SUPPLIES FUEL FOR A LONELY WELSH FARMHOUSE. 


ard of Craig-dhu-Uchaf, ailonely 


hor stead of low, thick walls and 
sh red by ancient trees. In the 
she er of an old dry stone wall this 
ol ller stands. I have seen twin 
lo llers with ends protected by 


ir mands dating back (so I was told) 


30 cars. But that old implement 
sec ed modern compared with the 
r log roller which I depict here. 

\ shortage of coal has never had 
ter. rs at Craig-dhu-Uchaf. It is so 


far rom the road by a very rough 


tr that it would be next to im 
po. ible to get coal there, anyhow. 
I: pting the old monarchs sheltering 
the house there is little timber to be 
st and so these hardy folk burn 
yn Very fortunately, it can be 
due less than a stone’s throw from 
the farmhouse. IL took the enclosed 
photograph in the early summer of 
this vear, when a good supply for 
the winter was being started. The 
shallowness of the tilth, never more 
than 6ins., can be seen in the picture 
kk. M., Wirral. 


WATER-WHEEL ON 
BODMIN MOOR 

Sik, -In Major Jarvis’s Countryman’s 
Voles on September 26 he mentioned 
«a water-raising wheel which he 
installed for the benefit of some Arabs, 
and which was never used because 
the superstitious natives refused to 
have anything to do with a machine 
that was obviously run by the devil. 

Just before the war, while motor- 
ing in the West Country, [ came upon 
this giant water-wheel right out in a 
lonely part of Bodmin Moor.  Al- 
though L made several enquiries in 
neighbouring villages, nobody seemed 
to know what it was built for. Many 
months afterwards, on my showing 
the photograph I took of it to a friend, 
he tcld me the wheel had been used 
in connection with the old lead mines 
vhich are now no longer worked. 
Che stream, which supplied the motive 


power, has almost dried up, and it is 


i 
"eve 


A RELIC OF THE LEAD MINES ON BODMIN MOOR 


difficult now to see any use to which 
the wheel could have been put. Tc- 
day it is merely a rather grotesque 
landmark.—M. A. SAvonius, MWan- 
sunt Road, Bexley, Kent. 


COCKING 


Sik,—Your correspondent Mr. G. 
Oakes writes of the interesting phcto- 





into it there would have been no chance 


of getting any conviction.” This 
witness described, inter alia, how a 


cock was blinded in both eyes by 
spurs, but the spectators refused to 
allow the fight to stop, and how a 
cock escaped, but was recaptured and 
one of the principals “tried to break 
the bird’s neck over his knee. He did 





THE 


graph of silver spurs as “a survival 
from the days of cock-fighting.’’ It 
may interest him to know that 
cocking is by no means extinct; it 
persists from Land’s End to John o’ 
Groats. Readers of Country LIFE 
may recall cases reported at Egre- 
mont, Portsmouth, Kendal and Hack- 
thorpe. Convictions are very rare, as 
the most elaborate precautions are 
taken to elude police intervention. 
In the last case mentioned an 
official of Our Dumb Friends’ League 
acted as a spy; this was the only 
way of obtaining evidence, for, as he 
said, ‘‘Had the police tried to come 


PONY WHO DROVE OFF THE 


DEER 


not succeed, and the bird was killed 
by a spectator.’’ Messrs. Baynton, 
of Bath, have recently published an 
elaborate work on the ancient sport 
of cocking, and in America there is 
an illustrated periodical devoted to 
this so-called sport. It is entitled, | 
think, The Gamecock.—EDGAR SYERS, 
Maidenhead Thicket. 


A WARNING 

S1r,—In case Major C. 3S. Jarvis’s 
thrilling story in 4 Countrvman’s Notes 
(November 21), recalled to him by the 
illustration in your Correspondence 


4..° t>* 


(Right) A VERY OLD ROLLER 


columns of a fine old Georgian set of 


silver cock-fighting spurs, of — the 
fighting-cock that attacked the mem 
ber of a shooting party in the hous 


friend of his may 
sportsman with a desire to become the 
possessor of an ancient cock-fighting 
outfit, | would issue a warning that 
clever forgeries of such things exist 
They are composed of a set of imita 
tion steel spurs fixed in a glass frame 
upon a background of handwriting, the 
ink artificially faded, giving an account 
of cock-fighting in “old-world” lan 
guage. I have come across more than 
one of these faked sale in 
shops, and | remember seeing one in 
a public exhibition of sporting art 


ofa inspire some 


sets tor 


some years ago in London FE. S. A 
Newbury 

PONY VERSUS DEER 
Sir,.— When at Whipsnade a_ few 
months ago we were very much 


amused at a minute pony which kept 
at bay three or four deer that were 
trying to share some tit-bits offered 
to it by some children 

When the aeer came near they 
were greeted by very business-like 
kicks from the pony which 
much smaller than they were. It was 
not until the food was finished that 
the pony cendescendingly allowea a 


was so 


deer,to come up and try te find out 
wuilat it had been eating !—]JOHN H 
VicKERS, Hillcote, Hinksey Hill, Ox- 
ford. 


A CHEST FOR STORING 
COPES 


Sir,—It is not generally known that 
copes, worn by the clergy, are very 
large when laid out flat. Semicirculat 
in shape, their storage has always 
been something of a problem, and 
since mediaval times huge 
this shape have been a feature of out 
cathedrals. This is an ancient one at 
Salisbury.—F. R. Winstone, [risto 


chests of 





AN OLD COPE CHEST IN SALISBURY CATHEDRAL 
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SEAMAN’S QUARTERS 


DECORATING A ONE-ROOM FLAT IN WAR-TIME 
By RICHARD FREETH 


HAT this is not at all the sort of article 
| should be writing in war-time had 
better be said now, by me, before 
anvone else even has a chance of 
thinking so. My excuse for being in a position 
to write it is that, while in the Merchant Service, 
I became rather ill and after a wonderful, really 
wonderful, time in America I was shipped home 
as a disabled British seaman and consequently, 
now that I am back, war-time or no, I have to 
sleep somewhere. Very little research showed 
that reinforced concrete or steel and concrete 
buildings, though by no means invulnerable to 
“things that go bump in the night,”’ are de- 
cidedlv less liable to collapse than those which 
relv for their stability solely on bricks and 
nortar. This, at anv rate, was my reason for 
choosing a modern flat, and the reason for 
choosing so small a flat was not vastly difterent. 
While not possessing much furniture, I should 
very much like to see what I have again, after 
the war, and the most certain wav of doing 
this appeared to be to manage with as little 
in London as possible and disperse the rest. 
As all I needed was war-time sleeping quarters, 
and | dislike “ bed-sitting-rooms,’’ it seemed 
best to contrive a straightforward bedroom out 
of as little as possible and to include in what I 
should use the things I least minded losing. 

I have never aspired to more than a three- 
roomed flat, my last abode in the Adelphi 
consisting of only two rooms apart from the 
kitchen, hall, and bathroom, so my condensa- 
tion difficulties were not enormous. But on 
considering what I had accumulated during 
the past few vears, a certain amount of thought 
was required, for when it had been measured 
I realised that the entire new “‘flatlet,’’ main 
room, hall and bathroom, would easilv have 
fitted into my previous sitting-room, 

However, | consoled myself with the fact 
that this was a bedroom, and lack of space 
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(Above) 2.—PLAN OF FLAT, SHOW- 
ING CHIEF PIECES OF FURNITURE 








HALL 


3.—THE ROOM BEFORE + 
DECORATION. 


( Below) 


Photograph taken from same position as Fig. 


(Right) 
BEFORE DECORATION 








need not be unduly op- 
pressive. But there were 
other things to be con- 
sidered. For instance,does 
one entertsin in one’s bed- 
room? What sort of meals 
did I intend to eat in my 
bedroom? Is work done ina 
bedroom? Normally,oneall- 
embracing negative could 
have settled the matter, 
but this was my only room, 
and, although the building 
has a perfectly good bar, a 
comfortable lounge and an 
adequate restaurant,never- 
theless the fact remained 
that I might wish to talk 
quietly to someone without 
an audience. I might want 
to cook a meal for myself 
and eat it in a state of 
relaxation, and I should 
certainly want space for 
writing in comfort. 

The room, as it now 
is, covers all these points. 
Besides the bed there are two large armchairs, 
thus settling the first point, and the last two 
are taken care of by a chest which can be neatly 
transformed by a little not too involved J/éger- 
de-main into a spacious table for either eating 
or writing, two purposes it achieves remarkably 
well. 

The illustration of a corner of the sitting- 
room of my last flat (Fig. 1) shows three of the 
pieces of furniture which I have used again. 
There the general décor was entirely white with 
the exception of the upholstered furniture, on 
which were loose covers of three shades of 
furnishing satin, primrose, raspberry, and rust. 
The two armchairs | am now using are still 
covered in these colours, just 
as they were before, but the 
semicircular table and _ the 
pedestal have now been re-sur- 
faced in matt turquoise blue 
to match the rust-studded 
blue satin of the bed-head. 

From the Adelphi bedroom 
I had a pair of long curtains 
and a bedspread of ivory satin 
covered with small rust-col- 
oured stars and edged with 
velvet of the same colour, and, 
while the bedspread remains 
the same, the curtains have 
been cut, part now being used 
for the window and part for 


BATHROOM concealing shoes and ‘‘things”’ 
\ which lurk beneath the table- 
©T] height corner shelf, also blue, 

at a previous stage in its exist- 





ence adorning a bedroom in 
another flat as a_ hanging 


Seal 











1—THE SAME VIEW AS IN FIG. 8 


cupboard. 


6 
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1.—PEACE-TIME QUARTERS 


White except for the upholstered furniture. 


Table, pedestal 


and armchair can be seen in their war-time setting in the other 


illustrations. 


I should have liked the walls, ceiling 
and woodwork to have been white, but [ had 
little choice, for the management of these 
flats will decorate free of charge for a new 
tenant but only from their own selection of 
colours. I chose pale ivory, which tones in 
quite well and almost makes the most of the 
lighting. This is a small point but one worth 
watching in these days of economy, for in a 
white room less wattage is required to produce 
a good light. The present walls have a fairly 
high reflection factor and are probably a great 
deal more serviceable than pure white. The 
main room lighting, cut down to a war-time 
minimum, is provided by three table lamps 
each using 100 watts. The inevitable ceiling point 
is covered as inconspicuously as possible, for 
| think nothing emphasises the smallness of a 
room as much as a pendant lighting fitting in 
the centre. 

No structural alterations were made, but 
one little thing did solve a minor problem. | 
was slightly worried about tving in the yellow 
of the chair covers; there is very little of it 
but it looked very isolated. I overcame this 
by removing the quite frightful existing 
handles to the cupboard doors, little bogus 
bronze things, and putting in their place 
wooden bars about a foot long which were 
lacquered vellow. 

The floor is covered by a thick underfelt, 
over which are a close-fitting off-white carpet 
from the sitting-room of my last flat and rugs 
of the same colour. Incidentally there is a 
clause in my agreement insisting on a fitted 
underfelt and carpet for sound insulation. This 
is obviously a good thing and worth remembering 
should you be considering taking a similar flat 
and dressing the floor with a few scattered rugs. 

If I must give a functional reason for th¢ 
ninon curtains visible in nearly all the illustra 
tions it is this. Hanging from the same pelme 
board are some heavier ivory-coloured curtain 
which can be drawn right across the room, an 
so I tell myself, will, with the blinds and thos 
at the window, act as a fairly reliable bafi! 
to flying glass should there ever be any. Thi: 
though, was not my real reason for having th 
curtains. The idea had originally intrigued n 
when I saw it in one of the sets of the film « 
Miss du Maurier’s book Rebecca. The curtail 
have been parted for the photographs, bi 
normally hang in a sheer semi-transparent fal 
Strangely, it seems to increase the size of th 
place, for, by breaking the room just inside th 
door, one is given the impression of two rooms 
which I have further emphasised by treatin 
the pelmet differently on each side. The sid 
towards the kitchenette which joins with th 
pelmet above the window is painted pale crean 
and decorated with scattered stars which, ove 
the window, match the curtains, but as the) 
set out across the room change to blues, yellows 
and bright reds. The other side is plain crean 
and is intended to appear simply as a pro 
jection of the ceiling and walls. 
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... a minute’s attention now 
... may save hours later on 


A choked plough or cultivator means a loss of time for clearance. 
Providing the driver with a 3” steel bar with a scraper at one end 
and a 4” hook at the other helps quicken the cleaning. But better 
still is to avoid the choking. This can often be done by a careful 
setting of the implement. How to do this and other time and 
money-saving suggestions are to be found in Growmore Leaflet 
No. 68 called ‘‘ Full-Time Tractor Working,” obtainable free from 


address below. Send for one and get the most out of your tractor. 





Farm by 




















Write for Growmore Leaflet 
No. 68 to the Ministry of Agri- 
’ culture @ Fisheries, Hotel Lindum, 


St. Annes - on - Sea, Lanes 











FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM, ESSEX. LONDON SHOWROOMS: 88 REGENT STREET, W.1 
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5.—THE MIRROR 


soft peach 


Among my goods and chattels was a mirror, 
hich I dare say has some definite time and 
viace which make it worthy of attention, but 
| like it for its nonsense-value and, while it is 
certainly not the sort of thing one should hang 
in a concrete rabbit-hutch, I determined to use 
it, although, apart from its utter unsuitability, 
it is inordinately heavy and the walls of modern 
flats simply are not constructed to carry such 
weights. 

I should be interested to know for whose 
convenience it is that picture-rails so seldom 
occur in modern flats. The lack of a picture-rail 
saves the builder very little money in the end, 
for it only entails damaged walls, and, if there 
is no ‘‘making good”’ clause in the agreement, 
the builder will ultimately be out of pocket. 
Moreover, the present tendency in interior 
decoration is to hang things on the wall; 
therefore picture-rails would be welcomed by 
the large majority, and where they were not 
needed they could easily be made quite in- 


( Below) 


(Right) 


The curtain pelmet on the left is of painted wood with stars which match 
the curtains 








SIDE 
he ivory and gold plush-covered chest can be opened to form a table. 
hair-cover in primrose, raspberry and rust; stool, primrose legs with top of 


7.—WINDOW CORNER 
‘The lamp-stand pedestal is painted in matt turquoise blue with gold decoration 
repeated on the pottery lamp-base 


8.—THE KITCHENETTE OPEN FOR USE 





conspicuous by painting them 
the same colour as the walls. 
In addition, the rail could carry 
the main wiring of a room so 
that when alterations are de- 
sired in the heating or lighting 
system they can be carried out without breaking 
into walls and ripping up floor boards. It could 
easily carry plug-points concealed by sliding or 
removable panels, and lighting fittings and 
even electric heaters could be suspended. 

To return to the mirror—which, despite 
much energetic “‘ plugging”’ of the wall to hang 
it, will no doubt descend upon me with the first 
close bomb—the introduction of such a mass of 
ornament obviously had to be welded into the 
design of the room. At any other time I should 
have done this by ordering a carved surround 
to the bed-head and a similarly carved or 
moulded standard lamp to balance it on the 
other side of the room, but I felt that this would 
be extravagant even if I could obtain them. 


Ivory satin 


6.—THE 
edged with rust-coloured velvet and stars : 
turquoise blue satin bed-head 


BED 


It then occurred to me to apply raised gilded 
moulding to the vertical surfaces of the blue- 
painted furniture, but even in this I was de- 
feated, for it appeared that the moulds I had in 
mind had been destroyed last spring by enemy 
action, so finally I designed some decoration 
myself and had it applied where it was needed. 

While I am afraid this is just as much of 
a compromise as the rest of the room the effect 
of the gold design on the turquoise blue is 
ettective 11 nothing else, aud when it is realised 
that, with the exception of a little paint and 
three new lamp-shades, the whole scheme is 
simply a re-mixing of old and not particularly 
prepossessing ingredients, I think that that 
is something to have achieved in these days, 
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FARMING NOTES 


THE FARMER 





POTATOES 


GREAT many farmers have grown 
potatoes for the first time this year. 
They have had some headaches over 
the job. Now the potatoes are in 
clamp and we have most of us made our 
applications for the £10 an acre payment 
which the Ministry of ood is providing. Some 
have already had their cheques. This is some- 
thing tangible, but many growers are wondering 
how they are going to sell their potatoes. 
Unless the grower holds a grower-salesman’s 
licence, he must sell to a licensed potato mer- 
chant or through a licensed auctioneer. There 
are certain exemptions. A grower farming 
less than one acre of agricultural land may sell 
potatoes of his own growing to any buyer. A 
grower may make occasional sales in lots of 
Icwt. or less up to 1 ton a without 
holding a grower-salesman’s licence. 


season 


I’ a potato grower cannot find a buyer he 
can now offer the whole of his remaining 
stocks of ware potatoes to the Ministry of Food. 
They will pay the controlled price at the time 
of delivery. The Ministry is taking potatoes 
for drying and later on will be buying for stock- 
feeding. Any grower who has surplus potatoes 


THE ESTATE MARKET 





AND HIs 


left at the end of the season, 
which is reckoned to be May 
31, can offer them to the Min- 
istry of Food, who will pay for 
them at the February price of 
the lowest grade for the district. 
So in one way or another all 
the potatoes which farmers have 
grown this year will be taken up. 
It would perhaps be more 
accurate to say all the ‘“‘sound”’ 
potatoes, because a proportion 
of the crop will certainly not 
keep through until the late 
spring. Blight spread over a 
wide area in August and early 
September, and some of the 
potatoes in clamp certainly will 
not keep sound for more than 


a month or two. 
* * * 


fencing, etc. 


r, must have been a surprise to many 
people to learn that the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners Own as much as_ 265,000 acres 
of agricultural land in England. The Com- 
missioners are a public body who act as trustees 
for the Church of England’s estates. The 


SOME SATISFACTORY SALES 


HE turnover for residential property 
disposed of at Brompton Road, by Messrs. 
Harrods Estate Offices continues to show 
an upward tendency, alike in the number 
of transactions, and the prices reelised 
as well as the importance of the freeholds from the 
standpoint of acreage and the type of house. 

Mr. Frank D. James has selected a dozen or 
more examples from the latest list reflecting the 
result of the firm’s work under his expert super- 
intendence. From them the following may be 
cited : 

(1) Benhams, Fawley Green, near Henley-on- 
Thames, a luxuriously fitted house, built by the 
vendor, and now only in its sixth year. Of the 
99 acres, about 20 are mainly pleasure gardens, 
interspersed with oak, birch and other woodland, 
and clumps of rhododendrons, but there is a useful 
area devoted to fruit and vegetables. Part of the 
70 acres of the home farm have been lately con- 
verted to arable, in accordance with official require- 
ments. 

(2) Somersbury Manor, Ewhurst, three miles 
from Cranleigh station, a house originally a royal 
hunting-box, exhibiting old timber-framing, herring- 
bone brickwork, massive chimney-stacks, and leaded 
casements. It has, of course, in centuries, been 
enlarged, and in recent years brought into accord 
with current residential ideals. The 50 acres are 
well provided with buildings for working the small 
farm, and the gardens contain a swimming-pool. 

(3) Priestwood Court, a brick and half-timbered 
house in just over 12 acres, four miles from Ascot. 

(4) Mr. Arthur Markham’s house and 3 acres, 
The Old Rectory, Aston Sandford, near Princes 
Risborough and Aylesbury. 

(5) Dunloe Lodge, a modernised freehold of 
3 or 4 acres, with 250yds. of Thames frontage at 
Taplow. There are a boathouse, and an island 
that forms a private backwater 

(6) Pednor Close, nearly 2 acres, on the Chil- 
terns, between Chesham and Great Missenden; and 

(7) Wayside, a mile from the clubhouse of 
Walton Heath golf course. The 2 or 3 acres are 
remarkable for the number and variety of roses 
that flourish in the grounds. 


WOLSEY’S TOWER AT ESHER 

N the bank of the Mole, at Esher, stands the 

ruined gateway of Claremont, an ornament 
of the ancient Esher Place. It is called Wolsey’s 
Tower, for that great figure of English history 
repaired what was built by another notable man, 
William of Waynflete, and, willingly or otherwise, 
spent some time within its walls. William Kent 
was employed tc convert the tower into a residence 
for Henry Pelham, and besides coating much of it 
with plaster in the eighteenth-century fashion, he 
otherwise did his best to deprive it of a great deal 
of its ancient charm. But he spared the spiral 
staircase, and did not succeed in spoiling the general 
proportions of the structure. Now, with the appro- 
val of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, a buyer has acquired the tower, and 
intends to preserve it, while adapting it for his 


residence. Messrs. Marten and Carnaby acted as 
agents for the buyer and, in a note on the purchase, 
Mr. F. W. Marten eulogises the efforts of a local 
antiquary, Mr. Strange, who has worked for some 
years to secure the proper treatment of this relic 
of great periods of English history. 


URBAN PREMISES 


’ THE current market for urban property, not 
I only in London but in all other big centres of 
population, is of negligible dimensions, although 
small houses, in small lots, especially in the North 
of England and the North Midland districts, are 
being eagerly bought, often no doubt by local 
people to whom the chance of a bargain makes a 
more direct appeal than any suggestion of lending 
money for war purposes. Some of these small 
buyers are hard landlords, but their inclination to 
change or raise the rents is now and for an 
indefinite time to come of no avail, owing to Rent 
Restriction Acts and other prohibitory enactments. 
One class’of occupying interest, however, contrives 
to fatten on exorbitant rents—the householders 
who sublet rooms or floors to temporary tenants. 
Here and there the victims of extortion have sought 
the aid of the law to secure a fair deal, but the 
majority have not done so, preferring to pay and 
suffer rather than incur the loss of time and the 
expense of recourse to their lega] remedies. 


THE VOLUNTARY EVACUEE 


ERHAPS no great amount of sympathy will be 

felt with some of these over-charged sub- 
tenants, as they have vacated their houses in 
towns, and so escaped having to pay a halfpenny 
in rates for the houses, and they have left them to 
be an added burden to the neighbours who are 
obliged to undertake the duty of fire-watching. A 
disagreeable surprise has awaited some of these 
‘safety first’’ or more truly ‘devil take the hind- 
most’’ voluntary evacuees from London and else- 
where, in the form of a requisition of the houses 
for poor migrants from the devastated areas. Plenty 
of what were first-rate houses, in which a more 
than ordinary degree of comfort and elegance had 
been established, have been converted into dwellings 
for four or more families, and it is doubtful whether 
by the time the gas ovens, water pipes, and other 
specially provided fittings have been removed, and 
some not always very pleasant traces of the poorer 
and temporary tenants have been eliminated (if 
they can be) the houses will ever again be so 
acceptable as they originally were to their old-time 
owners and tenants. Whether the retreat from the 
town has in every instance proved worth while is 
questionable, if two actual examples, known to the 
writer, are typical. One moved, at an expense for 
removal alone of £70, to a point 35 miles from 
London, and was as much disturbed as ever by 
hostile aircraft visits; the other went rather farther 
out and found that a normally qviet up-river resort 
was crowded with voluntary and other evacuees 
and that the amenities were as much impaired as the 
shopping and other facilities ARBITER. 
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A SILO MADE FROM INTERLOCKING STEEL SHEET; 


A silo such as that photographed, if 15 feet in diameter and 9 feet high, requir 
24 sheets, and is erected by unskilled labour in 45 minutes; tiers can 
removed or added during filling or emptying. Packed for transport 1 
occupies 6 feet by 9 feet by 9 inches space. 
costs £1, and can be used when not needed for silage as temporary roofi: 
They are made by Graham Farish, Ltd., Bromley, Kent. 


Each sheet weighs 24lIbs. a 


revenues are used to increase the provision {c 
the cure of souls in parishes throughout th 
country. In a brief memorandum Sir Phili 
Baker-Wilbraham, who is the First Churci 
Estates Commissioner, gives some interestin 
figures about the upkeep of the Commissioners’ 
estates. Their rental before this war wa 
£266,557. The average amount spent on repairs 
was £44,351, about 16 per cent. of the gross 
rental, and the average expenditure on improve 
ments was £43,062, again about 16 per cent. 
of the gross rental. These are high figures. 
Few private landowners were able in the 10 years 
before this war to spend so much on their 
estates. Increasing taxation as well as death 
duties have clipped their wings. As is pointed 
out on page 1168, corporate bodies such as the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners do not die and do 
not pay death duties. 
* * * 
ORD ASTOR has been examining the 
Government’s policy of putting more 
sheep on to deer forests in Scotland and he has 
some critical things to say about the results. 
The past year has been a desperately difficult 
one for hill sheep farmers. They lost a great 
many of their ewes and the crop of lambs was 
very small. Lord Astor believes that in many 
cases it would be better to stock the deer 
forests with cattle during the summer months. 
There are about 3,000,000 acres of deer-forest 
lands which are not being stocked to anything 
like their grazing capacity. Lord Astor would 
like the Government to organise transport and 
other details incidental to the removal of cattle 
to the forests and hills. They should also 
make arrangements with owners of deer forests 
for providing grazings at a charge to cover 
costs of herding. The Government might either 
pay the whole cost of transport or make grants 
towards this so as to equalise charges. So far as 
the deer forests are concerned, he believes that 
summer grazing of cattle would improve the 
land and the bracken menace would be reduced. 
Lord Astor is probably right in thinking that a 
voluntary scheme would not achieve any worth- 
while results and that the problem must be 
taken in hand by the Government. His plans 
are no doubt being considered by the Secre- 
tary of State for Scotland and others concerned. 
* * * 


O help the hill sheep farmers who havé 
had a disastrous year, the Government 
subsidy for hill sheep is to be increased t 
7s. 6d. a head. It was 2s. 6d. This assistance 
will no doubt be appreciated, but hill farmers 
as well as farmers generally do not like sub- 
sidies. They would much rather see an econo- 
mic price for the products of the land. As we 
are now reaching the stage when the numbers of 
sheep in the country can be maintained at their 
present level and in some districts increased, 
would it not be a sound course to fix wool 
prices as well as lamb and mutton prices at 
levels which will by themselves give flock- 
masters a fair return? There has been a drastic 
reduction in the flocks of breeding ewes during the 
past two years. While cattle numbers have been 
maintained, sheep have fallen by about 3,000,000 
since the start of the war. CINCINNATUS. 
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Wine Growers € Disti 


Our Wines and Spirits retain 
their high, pre-war standard 
of QUALITY, though QUANTITY 
is severely limited by reason 
of the national emergency. 

We regret therefore any dis- 
appointment that may be ex- 
perienced on this account, 
either by consumers OF 
traders. . 

Only Licensed Vendors with 
established accounts cal be 














HE contrast between the elaborate silk covered lamp 
standard of 1914, and its modern elegant counterpart 
symbolises the rapid and continuous progress always being made 
in the electrical industry. Science did not stand still in 1914 and 
to-day the G.E.C. is keeping abreast of developments and improve- 


ments that will result in better electrical equipment for the 
home when this war is over. 


Remember 





FOR EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL 





Advt. of The General Electric Co. Ltd., Magnzt House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 





supplied. _ 
For general guidance, the prices in 
England and Wales of a few of our 
leading Wines and Spirits are 


quoted below :— 








PORTS pr MED BEVERAGE Per 

Triple Crown Alto-Douro Bo WINE Bot. 
Tawny a aa 3/6 

Gilbey’s Invalid Full Vintage 7/6 Reo. A full bodied Burgundy 

Old J Finest Old Tawny ... 9/6 Type Wine...  ... as. 4/6 


SHERRIES 
Bonita Rich Golden Oloroso 8/- 


Rustan Brown Old Brown... 8/6 
COCKTAIL 
* Odds On” Cocktail - 6/6 
OLD ENGLAND 
British Ruby - 3/9 
British White «- 3/9 
British Sherry - 29 





SCOTCH WHISKY 
Spey Royal Old Matured 17/6 
BRANDIES 
Lor-Ex *** Fine Cognac ... 30/- 
Tago Pure Grape Brandy 20/- 
GIN 
Gilbey’s Famous Crystal Dry 17/+ 
RUM 
Governor General... 


-- 89 
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GREY EWINENCE 


ALDOUS HUXLEY 
A tremendous book; insome waysa horrifying 
book. Church Times. Incontrovertibly the 
work of a thinker, whose undeviating integ- 
rity is one of the few spiritual torches left 
burning in the black-out. The Spectator. 


THE —_ 
GAY GALLIARD 


MARGARET IRWIN 


The love story of Mary Queen of Scots. 
Chosen by the Book Society. 10/6 net. 


THE 
MONARCH OF THE GLEN 
COMPTON MACKENZIE 
A joyous piece of fooling. I found the 


whole mad business very much to my taste. 
Ralph Straus. The Sunday Times. 8/6 net. 























=CHATTO AND WINDUS 





























MAY WE INTRODUCE 
OURSELVES? 


.4 » We were born in 1819 and 
Our Past. 


established ourselves through- 
out the vears as the leading Parliamentary 
Publishers and Booksellers. We came in with 
Home Rule for Ireland, and we watched Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Parnell browsing among our 
books. Our Parliamentary catalogues are world 
famed and have become collectors’ rarities. We 
have always been, and still are, part of the 
Westminster tradition. 


Our Present . The Builders are in ! 


. THE WESTMINSTER 
Cer Fae: See 


with the times ; our fouudation stone was laid 
in 1819 and we still keep that Parliamentary 
flavour and atmosphere. Horizons are extended; 
so is our stock: old books, new books, books to 
come. We shall be pleased to welcome you in 
our new shop, and to do our utmost to supply 
books and information about books. May we 
add vour name to our Mailing List for ow 
Quarterly Catalogue ? 


THE WESTMINSTER BOOKSHOP 


P. S. King & Staples Limited 


14, Great Smith Street, Westminster.’S.W.1 
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NEW BOOKS 





THE CONSISTENCY 
OF MR. CHURCHILL 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


Rk. PHILIP GUEDALLA, 
in the course of his bio- 
graphy of the Prime Mini- 
ster Mr. Churchill (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 8s. 6d.), speaks several 
times, without 
much affection, of 
“historian’s Eng- 
lish.” It is not 
easy to see what he 
means, since there 
is little in common 
between Gibbon 
and Macaulay, 
Grote and J. R. 
Green; but if he is 
expressing merely a 
dislike for a heavy- 
footed, ponderous 
pace in writing, it 
may at once be said 
that he, at any rate, 
is no sufferer from 
this malady. 
Mr. Guedalla’s 


BBA AAA 


WHEN LAST I DIED 
By Gladys Mitchell 
(Michael Joseph, 8s.) 


book is the record of the way in which, 
for year after year, despite cold 
shouldering and neglect, he = stuck 
with single-minded national devotio: 
to the thankless task of telling th: 

country that it wa 


AAPDAAAAAAC? going to the devil. 


MR. CHURCHILL 
By Philip Guedalla 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 8s. éd.) 


WINSTON CHURCHILL 
By Lewis Broad 
(Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.) 


BYRON IN ITALY 
By Peter Quennell 
(Collins, 12s. 6d.) 


Now he ha 
his reward any 
has earned a nanx 
which, in the 
annals of hi 
family and of thi 
world, will bs 
bracketed wit] 
Marlborough’s, 
and here you may 
study the long list 
of utterances whic] 
show him plodding 
with dogged con- 
sistency towards 
this pinnacle. As 
long ago as 1932 
he is pointing out 


BPP AAAMAMAAAAAAar” 


style has always ee the conditions to 


skipped—even gam- 

bolled—and so it does in this book. 
With so much ground to cover in not 
much space, it is perhaps the best 
style to use—a gaily impressionistic 
style that can get over a fence with- 
out stopping to paint it in detail. 

It has been said that the best 
qualification for a biographer is that 
he should love or hate his subject; 
and here Mr. Guedalla is engaged on 
a labour of love. Mr. Churchill is 
everybody’s hero now, and we may 
usefully consider, as we read this book, 
throughout what long periods of time 
he was the hero of very few. 

Consistency is not a characteristic 
guaranteed to endear its holder to 
large numbers of people, and what we 
have here is the career of a man 
consistent, in the main, to a few 
deep-rooted guiding principles. The 
author has had insight enough to 
perceive that, even at those points 
where Mr. Churchill’s career appeared 
most conspicuously to be inconsistent, 
there was integrity and the govern- 
ment of the situation by a funda- 
mental idea. 

I am referring here to Mr. 
Churchill’s changes of party, a matter 
which Mr. Guedalla has rightly con- 
sidered to call for explanation. He 
finds an explanation which commends 
itself to our common sense in the 
career of Mr. Churchill’s father. When 
Lord Randolph Churchill dissented 
on vital matters from the leaders of 
his party, he did not take the final 
step of severing himself from the 
party, and the consequence was that 
his career was destroyed. 

Mr. Churchill was working on the 
Life of his father, ‘‘which filled his 
mind with the old struggles,’’ when 
his own decision had to be made. 
He did not repeat Lord Randolph’s 
mistake; and, indeed, what could be 
more reasonable than that a man with 
gifts to offer to his country should 
pour them into the vessel which at 
any particular moment was_ best 
shaped to hold them? Mr. Guedalla 
makes it clear that this consistency 
in apparent inconsistency has under- 
lain Mr. Churchill’s life as a party 


man. 

But the great thing, after all, 
about Mr. Churchill is that in him 
which transcends party. The national 
issue has always been clearer to his 
mind than the party expediency; and 
the fascinating thing to me in this 


be fulfilled if the 
nations are not to ‘drift on, inch by 
inch and stage by stage, until once 
again vast combinations, equally 
matched, confront each other face to 
face.”’ 

In 1935 he is calling attention to 
“the woeful miscalculations of which 
we are at present the dupes, and of 
which, unless we take warning in 
time, we may some day be the vic- 
tims.’’ So it went on month by month 
and year by year till he who could 
at one time have given us more 
comfortable fare had nothing left to 
offer but his celebrated diet of blood, 
toil, tears and sweat. 

Some day Mr. Churchill will be 
more deeply and thoroughly ap- 
praised than is possible in an “out- 
line’’ work of this kind; in the mean- 
time, Mr. Guedalla’s book is the best 
sharp sketch of the national hero so 
far produced. 

Mr. Lewis’ Broad’s Winston 
Churchill (Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.) covers 
the same ground in a longer book. 
It has not the sparkle of Mr. Guedalla’s 
work, but it is a well documented 
piece of writing, historically reliable. 

Byron, Shelley, Trelawny, Leigh 
Hunt; Byron’s mistresses, Shelley’s 
wife, Trelawny’s talk of his eastern 
maid, and Leigh Hunt’s sharp-tongued 
wife and shouting children: there is 
not much that is new to be said about 
this tragi-comic convergence of not 
very congenial spirits in Italy a 
hundred and more years ago. 

Mr. Peter Quennell in Byron in 
Italy (Collins, 12s. 6d.) serves them 
all up once more, continuing the 
story he began in Byron: the Years 
of Fame. It is very well done, too; 
but I confess that, for myself, I some- 
times wonder whether there are not 
some persons about whom enough has 
been written, and whether Byron’s 
name should not head the list. 

What interested me more than 
anything else in the book was the 
section—only a few pages, alas !— 
called “‘The Romantic Catastrophe.” 
Here Mr. Quennell deserts for a 
moment the presentation of Byron’s 
career and considers certain general 
ideas that arise from its study and 
from the study of the whole ‘‘roman- 
tic’’ movement. This, I thought, 
might well have been expanded into a 
book that would have been more 
worth while than a fresh presentation 
—even so good a presentation as 
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re THE PERFECT GIFT ——\ 


GREAT ANGLING 
STORIES 


Selected and Edited by 
J. M. DICKIE 


First large edition exhausted 
before publication 


“This book replaced 
restlessness with compo- 
sure, mental ennui with 
alert attention .. . it 
kept us out of bed. The 
literary standard is high 
indeed. For his admir- 
able bringing - together 
the author deserves a 
large bouquet, the pub- 
lishers also for their 
courageous action in 
presenting this excel- 
lent work at a time of 
difficulty.”” ANGLING. 


‘“‘What could give more 
enjoyment to an angler 
n the hours of black-out 
than these selections ? 
Should one have diffi- 
culty in knowing what 
co give a fishing friend 
Mr. Dickie’s handsome 


200k will successfully 
solve the problem.” 
SCOTSMAN 





Nith Biographical notes of authors 
‘40 pages—15/- net—posted 15/7 
-rom all Booksellers and Libraries 


1 W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 
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Mr. Quennell provides—of the already 
over-written. 1 hope that Mr. 
Quennell, so admirably equipped to 
be its author, will some day give us 
this book. 

“Nationalism itself,’’ says Mr. 
Quennell, “was essentially a romantic 
movement, and from _ nationalism 
springs the half-baked racial theorist 
with his romantic belief in the 
superiority of Aryan blood and his 
romantic distrust of the use of reason. 
So far-reaching were the effects of 
the romantic revival that they still 
persist even in shapes under which 
they are no longer recognised and 
among writers who have learned to 
profess themselves devoutly classicist. 
For romantic literature appeals to 
that strain of anarchism which in- 
habits a dark corner of every human 
mind and is continually advancing 
the charms of extinction against the 
claims of life—the beauty of all that 
is fragmentary and youthful and half- 
formed as opposed to the compact 
achievement of adult genius.”’ 


BYRON’S INFLUENCE 


There, it seems to me, is the 
essence of a theme which I have not 
heard advanced so clearly before, and 
that calls for further confirmation or 
disproving. Byron, careering about 
Europe in his great coach, with his 
servants and pugilists, his monkeys, 
dogs, pistols, birds and cats, sleeping 
in his coroneted bed and thinking 
more of himself as a grand seigneur 
than as a poet, is the very essence 
of this romantic tradition. His belief 
was, says Mr. Quennell, that ‘‘the 
poet, in fact, above all other things, 
must be a Personality,’’ and it is 
Mr. Quennell’s belief that “few per- 
sonalities have more than a patho- 
logical interest, and it is to Byron’s 
personal influence on modern litera- 
ture that we owe the whole tribe of 
gifted exhibitionists, ranging in scope 
from Alfred de Musset to Dowson, 
who have attempted to ‘live’ their 
poems as well as write them.”’ 

I do not read many detective 
stories, and if ever I review one I 
do so with a shiver of apprehension. 
For the writers of these books claim 
exemption from the customary rules 
of criticism. If I believe that such a 
book is fundamentally absurd, there 
seems to me to be only one way of 
showing whether my belief is right 
or wrong, and that is by analysing 
the crux of the matter. I once did 
this, and proved, I thought, that the 
point upon which all hinged 
fundamentally absurd. 

At once half the detective writers 
of England rose about me like wasps, 
charging me with having “given 
away’”’ the trick on which the book 
depended, and even some readers 
complained that I had robbed them 
of pleasure to which they had looked 
forward. If, then, I show where such 
a book is absurd, I am not “playing 
according to the rules.’’ If I merely 
say it is absurd, without saying why 
I think so, I am open to the charge 
of an attack unsupported by evidence. 


MRS. BRADLEY AGAIN 

So one must walk very warily 
among these gentry. It is with the 
customary tremor of the pen that I 
venture to say that I think Mrs. 
Bradley, the detective in Miss Gladys 
Mitchell’s When Last I Died (Michael 
Joseph, 8s.) is an interfering old 
busybody who should be suppressed 
by the Public Prosecutor. 

Mrs. Bradley has been called by 
an august journal ‘the only woman 
detective of genius.” She is a doctor. 
She has “ yellow claws,’’ and occasion- 
ally gives a “harsh cackle’’ that bodes 
ill to someone. She doesn’t sound a 
pleasant woman, and she isn’t. Her 
greatest achievement in the present 


was 


novel is that she nearly an 
innocent woman hanged. 

Bella Foxley had had a hard life. 

She had been tried for the murder of 
her brother, and acquitted. Years 
later, Mrs. Bradley, butting in on no 
one’s solicitation, convinced herself 
(a) that Bella had committed this 
murder, (b) that she had also killed 
two small boys, (c) that she had 
murdered her sister. 
Even Mrs. Bradley could not have 
first case reopened, for all her 
and she thought she would 
have some difficulty about getting 
evidence in the third; but she suc- 
ceeded in having poor Bella put on 
trial for the murder of the boys. 
Fortunately, the jury disagreed, and 
the trial was postponed for a few 
weeks. In the interval, Mrs. Bradley’s 
genius got a new slant on the matter, 
and she was able to prove triumph- 
antly that the boys had been murdered 
by someone else. 

In their joy at this successful 
denouement, many readers may omit 
to ask themselves what would have 
happened if the jury had not dis- 
agreed, if they had found Bella guilty ? 
It would have been too late then for 
Mrs. Bradley’s flash of insight, and 
her colossal concatenation of faulty 
reasoning up to that point would have 
set Bella swinging. 

So I suggest the official suppres- 
sion of this dangerous old harsh 
cackler, and an agreement to leave 
such matters to the police who really 
are, after all, the best people to deal 
with them. 


gets 


the 
genius; 





ANTHOLOGY FOR 
FISHERMEN 


BOOK that provides the best 
reading for fishermen is Great 


Angling Stories (Chambers, 15s.). Its 
contents have been selected and 
edited by John M. Dickie, and it 


comprises a collection of stories either 
by well-known past and present 
authors turned anglers or by well- 
known authorities on fishing turned 
good writers. Do not be (as was the 
reviewer) deceived by the jacket 
of this volume. The book should be 
bound in leather and the titles illumi- 
nated in gold, while the contents 
should be printed upon the best paper, 
but it is war-time and all fishermen 
should rejoice to have so much good 
stuff gathered together in one book. 
Some 50 authors piscatorial and pisca- 
torial writers are represented. Mr. 
Dickie’s choice has been international, 
and we soon find the names of Walton, 
Cotton, Kingsley, Lang, Chekhov, 
Maupassant, Halliburton, Theocritus 
and Buchan among the contributors 
to this anthology. It is no ordinary 
anthology; for the reader is supplied 
not only with snippits but a good- 
sized chapter or poem from each 
author. There is Roland Pertwee’s 
Fish Ave Such Liars, which must be 
one of the best things ever written 
for the fisherman’s enjoyment. Great 
Angling Stories cannot be recom- 
mended too highly. Let us hope that 
we shall in the future be treated to 
another anthology on the same lines 
by Mr. Dickie. How much better 
is 15s. spent on a selection of good 
writing than a number of smaller 
amounts on second-rate fishing books. 
It may interest readers to know that 
the great trout which Pike caught 
(described by Blackmore in Crocker’s 
Hole) had a successor 40 years later, 
since from the same pool in the River 
Culm, where the reviewer fished for 
10 years, a four-pounder was caught 


in a net. He was returned to the 
water, and so Crocker’s still had, and 
maybe still has, its monster. We 


should like to see selections from other 
authors, but we must, at the moment, 


be content with the contentment 
which this book provides for the 
benefit of fishermen. It should 


prove the most acceptable gift for 
all who love the sport of angling. 
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Wills and Trusts 
in Peace and War 


Desirable as it is in normal times to 
consider appointing the Midland Bank 
Executor and Trustee Company as 
your executor or as trustee of an estate 
or fund in which you are interested, 
prevailing conditions render such a 
step even more advisable now. 

A complete and efficient service 
is afforded by the Company which 
with the aid of a specially trained 
and expert staff, acting in close 
collaboration with the organizetion 
of the Midland Bank, has gained an 
invaluable experience. This experi- 
ence and the many important advan- 
tages attaching to the appointment of 
the Company to act for you are at 
your disposal for a moderate fee. 


The benefits thus to be derived are 
too numerous to be mentioned here 
in detail. They will, however, gladly 
be explained by any Midland Bank 
branch manager in his capacity as a 
representative of the Executor and 
Trustee Company. Whatever you tell 
him will be treated in the strictest 
confidence. 

If at first you are unable to call 
upon the manager of the branch 
most convenient for you, ask him 
to send you a copy of “ The 
Service of the Midland Bank Executor 
and Trustee Company” and other 
informative literature. These may 
also be obtained from the Head Office 
in Poultry, London, E.C. 2. 


MIDLAND BANK 


EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 














JEWELLERY 
GOLD & SILVER 


IN ANY CONDITION 
IS WORTH MONEY 


and more money is needed forthe War effort | 


We qive HIGHEST PRICES for 
OLD GOLD, DIAMONDS. 
JEWELLERY OF ALL KINDS. 


PEARLS, PRECIOUS oa , ANTIQUE & MODERN 
SILVER , COINS , PLATE 


SELL TO BRAVINGTONS 


TO-DAYS RECORD PRICE 9; Considerably over£2000.000 
SOVEREIGNS 3 mow paidaway. 


Send by registered post or calito 
42°; in exchange against a 3 44 ensure fair and highest prices. 
We pay the price we advertise. 


) Cashor offer by return. 
a i= 4 RAVI N ISTO NS 


100 Yeakd,, © 
aeeee Sey N. re une from Are Terminus 
6 GRAND BLOGS. STRAND. w.c.2@75 FLEET STREET, ccs 
189, BROMPTON | RD: 3M. 3 . en ORCHARD STREET. W. : 


K FOR CLOC (100 YARDS FROM OXF 
Sasteee WESTMINSTER’ BANK LTD. KINGS CROSS. "N. a. 


























WHEEL-SPIN 


and slipping on tractors fitted | 
with pneumatic tyres wastes 
money and time, also sets | 
up undue wear and tear. 


THE SURE CURE 
OPPERMAN STRAKES 


| 
simple to fit, easy to operate | 
by man or woman. Price | 
from £15 per set. In or out 
of action in a few minutes. 

Easy terms arranged—see your dealer, 


MAKERS : 
S. E. OPPERMAN, LTD. | 


North Circular Road, Stonebridge 
Park, N.W. 10 
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OLOUR plays an important part in 
the first collections of clothes shown 
for 1942. Every shade of brown, save 
nigger, is featured prominently. Most 

popular of allare the russets, toast browns, treacle 
browns, a colour called burnt sugar, and a honey 
beige. Soft sky blues are used in conjunction 
with these. Running through the whole range 
of the many plaid and bird’s-eye tweeds in tones 
of brown is an undertone of this sky blue, which 
is then picked up in accessories—sweaters, 
knitted caps and gloves. Whipcords, gabar- 
dines, Harris tweeds, tone-on-tone Shetland 
tweeds and frieze are the materials featured 
for suits. There are an enormous number of 
russet and oatmeal shepherd’s checks for coats. 
Suits in two tones of one tweed or gabardine 
are new-looking, the jacket in the darker. 

Green is next on the spring colour chart 
for woollen suits and dresses. The greens are 
soft, with a great deal of blue in them for tweeds, 
running right through to the sage greens for 
fine jerseys, both wool and rayon. Some rayons 
are in such a soft tone of green that they almost 
rank as neutrals. Dorville call this colour “tea 
green.’’ For afternoon dresses, navy and black 
are still first on the list. The neutral green is 
good with black, the many russet browns, 
with reds, and certain shades of blue; it is not 
the colour to be chosen if your summer coat is 
navy. Black jersey dresses for the spring often 
have a bar of colour introduced on the yoke 
or below the belt, or are piped with a bright 
pastel. 

Pleats are featured everywhere. There are 
kilted skirts, jersey frocks with flat pleated 
tops below square yokes, frocks with plain 





NOON 


fronts and the back entirely pleated, jersey 
frocks with sun-ray pleated skirts and a fluid 
hem, pleated ruffles, pleated shirts. Smooth 
cloth town suits have pleats set in a panel in 
the back with more on the jacket below the 
belt of the skirt. Hip-length marocain house- 
coats are often accordion-pleated all round, 
have bracelet-length sleeves, which are entirely 
pleated too. Shoulder yokes are left plain, and 
tie under the chin. Molyneux uses accordion 
pleats for the smartest dinner-frock in his 
collection, which is décolleté, has narrow shoulder- 
straps, a pleated top and a three-tiered skirt 
entirely in pleats. The material is very thin 
matt black crépe. Belted top-coats have two 
big unpressed pleats at the back. Pleats are 
featured on the jackets of tweed suits some- 
times in unexpected places—on the top of the 
sleeve, for instance, as an inverted pleat that 
lies flat except when the arm is lifted. Un- 
pressed inverted pleats are also used below the 
yokes of Norfolk jackets, which have big pockets 
either square with a flap, or double, oblong and 
of the kind called “‘patch.’’ Often the material 
is worked a different way for the under and 
larger section of this double pocket that reaches 
from the belt to the bottom of the jacket. 


HE waist is still defined and emphasised in 

every possible way, both on dresses and suits. 
On dresses there are belts, yokes, tucks, darts, 
everything to mould it closely to the figure. 
Coats and suits are belted or button snugly 
to the waist. This makes foundation garments 
very important indeed. It is vital that the 
right corselette or belt should be fitted on you 
by an expert. Rigid front panels of faille or 
broché satin are boned lightly, curved sections 
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*& Dull black brightened 
by a shining black or 
sparkling embroidery 
makes many of the 
prettiest afternoon 
frocks of this winte 


— 


* Dresses are mou! 
to the waistline jy 
hip yokes, belts, tu: 
gauging, dar 
godets, and are 
at the shoulde: 


Ho 


o 


* Margaret Ma: 
makes a black c: 
dotted with eme: 
green sequins gat 
ed between ¢ 
shoulder and 
pointed yoke at 

waist. 


' AQ OM 


oo em 


* The other dress fri 1 
Margaret Marks 5s 
thin black wool ban - 
ed in graded bars °f 
black velvet with a 

circular skirt. 


HUGH 
WHITE 


ROCK 


cut well above the waist to control just the 
right portion of the anatomy. There is none 
of the exaggerated cut of a few years ago when 
the hour-glass silhouette was re-introduced, 
but there is a definite curve, even in short belts. 
Among the prettiest fashions of the winter 
are the gay little waistcoats made to wear 
over plain dark frocks on colder days in the 
house. Velvet waistcoats encrusted with 
Victorian embroidery and braided at the edges 
are made in the stitches used on our grand- 
mothers’ mantles, but in bright colours, and 
are cut as severely as a suéde sports waistcoat. 
They are collarless, end just above the waist 
and fit like a glove; ruby red is embroidered 
in gold braid and turquoise, black in rainbow 
shades, or in gold with scalloped edges. There 
are still a few fluffy angora coatees at Debenham 
and Freebody with long sleeves, cut to fit 
closely as the velvet waistcoats, and tie at tl! 
waist in front. These are in bright deep blu:, 
or cherry, and are gay for day with tweeds « 
at night for titivating up a dark frock. Angor 
hoods are couponless, are extremely becomin 
and match gloves that use one coupon. Velv 
scarves at Harrods are attached to caps an 
can be twined into a turban. A deft hand ca 
twist them high and peaked or low and wreathe 
around the face. Jewelled clips or brooches a1 
pinned in the folds to catch the light. 
Shoulder capes are another accessory th: 
has leapt back into prominence. They, to 
look their best over a plain suit, coat, or frocl 
Most of the capes in fur are accompanied b. 
flat muffs, and are collarless. Bradleys make 
charming one in skunk, working the skins roun 
the shoulders and giving it an enormous oblon;; 
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SANE anv JUDY 


| 
| ALTERATION SPECIALISTS 
| 


Expert in re-creating 
your disused clothes 





Why not use the precious pre-war 
material lying idle perhaps in men’s 
suits and great coats? 

They can be unpicked and re-made 
into suits or winter coats 


by 
JANE anv JUDY 


Ladies’ Tailors .« Dressmakers 











Furriers «. Milliners 
36 Wilton Place, 
337. London, S.W.1 3 














COUEEN Toilet 
( uy Be Rance 
FOR SENSITIVE SKINS 


er ERC ~ If you are “‘Allergic”’ 
or Cosmetic sensitive, 
your doctor will tell 
you to change to 
“Queen,” the safe 
Toilet Preparations. 
The FREE BOOK 
**Are you Cosmetic 
Sensitive?’’ will be 
of interest to you. 
Sent post free. 

BOUTALLS Ltd. 

(Dept. C.L.5), 

150, Southampton 









™ 8 











- ‘ Row, London, W.C.1 
| Send posteard NOW. 
= 
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When you buy shoes 
fit and style count for little 
if the leather lacks lasting quality. That’s 
why VEEBEX Upper leather is labelled, 
so that you can be sure of long life, com- 
plete waterproof protection and the perfect 
grained finish of the finest hides. VEEBEX, 
tough yet flexible, is worth insisting on. It 
pays a handsome dividend on every penny 
of its cost—a dividend of trustworthy 
service such as you must have today. Look 
for the name on the tie-on-label. 

Supplies of VEEBEX are necessarily lim- 
ited—you know why. So make your in- 
vestment NOW. 


Veebex 


FOOTWEAR LEATHER 


Wm. Paul Ltd., Oak Tannery, Leeds. 
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Boys? and Youths’ 


Dressing 
Gowns 


** Bradnor”’ 
Warm Fleecy Blanket Cloth. 
Strongly made, generously cut, 
an ideal garment for school 
wear. Sizes to fit Boys and 
Youths aged 9 to 20 years. 


Camel Shade : 


* 
sizes 39 to 51 ins. 3G 
e 
A/G 
Also Navy Blue: 


sizes 42 to 54 ins, same prices, 


52 to 54 ins. 


Sizes 39 to 45 6 coupons, 


48 to 54 8 coupous. 


Frederick Gorringe, Lid. 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


Phone : VICtoria 6666 (24 lines). 






Slimming, 
graceful, and 
distinctive to 
a degree, is 
this Barri 
maternity 
model in 
beech - brown 
~ Angora, trim- 
med with Em- 
erald-green 
embroidery. 
Godets appear 
in the front of 
the skirt only. 


Yom PRICE 
\ ns. 
\ i 69 
\q , 
} $ including Pur- 
chase Tax and 


Praliminary 
Alterations 


BA R R || MODELS 


obtainable only at 


THE WHITE 


LINEN SPECIALISTS LT 


51.NEW BOND ST WI. 














DIAMONDS UP 75% 
A”™ \ZINGLY HIGH PRICES paid for 
HAMONDS, OLD GOLD, JEWEL- 
LEKY, SILVER, PLATE. ANTIQUES. 
£1/£1 9,000, -M. Government acquire all 
gold, coins, ete., bought by us.—Call or post 


LINDEN & CO. 
NEW BOND STREET, W.I 


First Jewellers in New Bond Street 














G.NORMAN & CO: 


,» VAUXHALL BRIDGE ROAD’ 
DON, S.W.1. Victoria 7611- 
to purchase second-hand cars in 
condition, any horse power, write, 
ie or call with full particulars, cash 
will be made at once. Cars with 
‘ged coachwork also purchased. 


mere WLS 





























SUTTON’S VEGETABLES 


Awarded over 9OO Gold Medals by the R.HS. and all leading Societies. 


GOLD MEDALS are a sure proof of Quality. and Strain—just as important 
on the Dining Table as on the Show Bench. 


Quality is always found in Sutton’s Strains, whether gathered when 
“Table-size” or grown-on to the choice prize-winning Vegetables 
so well-known at the Horticultural Shows—for Strain ensures quality 
at all stages of growth and proves Sutton’s “‘Gold Medal” Vegetables 
to be as nearly perfect as unremitting care can make them. 


SUTTON’S GARDEN SEED CATALOGUE for 1942 is now ready and will be 
gladly forwarded on request. 


SUTTON S - READING 


Mackinlays 
is known as 








the fascinating 
suggestion of 
peat reek 


Maximum Price 
17/6 
per bottle 





theres no 
use talking 


TASTE IT/ 
WETeLV EWA) 


foley fe], MA ATE 1@ 4 








Established 1820 
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DENES 


* Velvet, not the shining variety but an almost matt one that has a 
lovely sheen on the surface, is made into short-skirted frocks for 
afternoon, for dining, for dancing, theatre and restaurant wear. 


%* Worth use amethyst velvet for their dress with short puffed sleeves, 
turndown collar and immensely wide circular skirt with curved 
pockets. Over it goes a full-length, full-skirted amethyst velvet coat. 


%* These velvet afternoon dresses should be worn with costume jewellery 
to light them up. Worth make round clips and earrings like old 
coins in beaten gold metal, wide Persian bracelets with filigree clasps. 
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muff. Mink, marten, fitch, squirrel, e 
are all worked in this way. Persian 
sealskin and nutria are also fashionable. 
seems right out of the picture so far, only ap} 
as a tail on a little round velvet hat, or as 
stole. High Russian caps are in felt and fi 
are worn with matching fur capes or muffs. 
Russian caps are also smart in thick kni 
crocheted wool or chenille, generally black 
or nigger brown. Knitted skull caps are 

in very bright colours, generally Fair Isle 

broidered with flowers, or knitted in a coa 
with a fisherman’s pom-pom. 

Hair is definitely slightly shorter. Wit 
caps with their severe lines, it is smart t 
your hair into a snood and put the cap o 
Miss Rahvis, just back from America, whe 
has been selling English clothes and des 
clothes for Norma Shearer to wear in her nev 
tells me that Miss Shearer has what is ca 
“feather cut.’’ This has a smooth crown 
hair is cut fairly short, not curled, and co 
out till it makes a soft frame. This style is 
to keep in order, extremely becoming to the 


Clothes designed by Miss Rahvis show a slim 


many of the dinner dresses having a light to) 


line, 
mb, 
Fox 
ring 
vide 
and 
hese 
1 or 
lavy 
ays 
em- 
> rib 


high 
tuck 
top. 
she 
ning 
film, 
d a 
the 
ibed 
easy 
face. 
line, 
) and 


a dark skirt. Tops are cut like shirts and em- 


broidered. A narrow stripe of embroidery is 
put at the hem, or running from the wai 
the hem down the side seams. 

P. JoycE REYNOL 


winter. From Harvey Nichols co 
silken cord necklace with realistic 


On the left we show tw 
laces from Fortnum and 
One has jet beads ma 
circles and between ea 
is a tiny coral-coloure 
The necklace ties wit! 
velvet ribbon, as do 
collar of graded mo 
pearl shells. 


Gold beads, the size of a pea, and lig 
feather, are made into a many-st 
necklace, which is then twisted into ¢ 
coil to wear with an absolutely plain 
The bracelet makes a wide cuff on a ba 
or over a tight sleeve. Fortnum and 


often 
ST to 


DS. 















Flower necklaces are charming acces- 
sories for the dark sheath frocks of the 


mes a 
eidel- 


weiss in felt, and eidelweiss earrings. 
Other necklaces are in daisies and 
camellias, in gentians and ros 


es. 


neck- 
ason. 
2 into 

pair 
shell. 
black 

the 
er of 
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Educational 


bee 0} 
CADET SCHOOL SHIP 
H.M.S. “ CONWAY” 


‘“‘Evacuated,”’ as a war-time measure.) 
PUBLIC SCHOOL RECOGNISED BY 
THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
[OMINATIONS TO THE ROYAL NAVY, THE 
yAL NAVAL RESERVE, THE ROYAL AIR 
.CE, AND THE PRINCIPAL SHIPPING 
LINES, ETC. 
m entry Cadets are enrolled Cadets, 
{.N.R. The Course is designed primarily 
fit boys for ultimate command in the 
‘chant Navy, and two years in the 
onway”’ is accepted by the Board of 
ide as one year’s sea service. A National 
ision Scheme for the officer personnel of 
Merchant Navy has been established. 
fhere is a special Direct Entry to the 
yal Navy, by examination based on the 
mb, riculum of the “Conway”? and with 
ited competition. Cadets can be prepared 
A entry into the Sixth Term, Dartmouth, 
Ing | for School Certificate and Special Entry. 
; cial attention is given to physical training 





BRVURQV 


MAN’S MOST PRECIOUS POSSESSION 


Ss A 




















The best jather 
comes from 
Avocado Pear Oil 




















ide | fitness. 
and \GE = ADMISSION: Between 13% and 
ace h birthday. P 
ase “BES : £130 p.a. (including cost of uniform). N oa P . 4 OU get oil from Avocado 
or PROSPECTUS from CAPTAIN, H.M.S. “Con- ow that a suit is rapidly becoming man’s most acai Midnite aeiuaiall 
wid poe ong em tog North precious Possession — ask your tailor to cut : Cc > SA do’ Sh 2 , 
4 iles. ne yours in Sportex. This Scottish-woven in Coty's vOCeeo orang 
viTl~ secretary : ALFRED WILSON. ’s b hi il 
rib cloth conceals the toughness of bracken beneath Cream. That’s because this oi 

an aristocratic smoothness of texture is extra rich and produces an 
igh and choice of design, and is equally extra fine, penetrating lather. 
oe : 

at home in town or country. ? i 

op. elcome Always - | y And that’s the kind of lather 
she Keep it Handy | that gives you a good smooth 


shave — it gets around each 


| g 
la | 9 G R 4 N T S Have it cut in SPORTEX individual bristle, to the root 
too, and holds it upright to the 


MORELLA 


om ® CHERRY 





ASy ae itll last as long foky mine edge of the razor. In addition, 
= \.2 B RAN > f . your skin is kept supple and 
nd Ss soothed by the blandness of this 
“ SCOTLAND'S HARDEST WOVEN CLOTH FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY WEAR | rich oil, however often you 


have to shave. 

Try atube as soon as possible 
and see how it takes the 
sting out of shaving. 


to 



















Independent 


WATER 


Supplies 7 
Cottage, Farm, Estate, Village, 
Camps and Institutions. AVOCADO 


nspection of “ae supplies with Shaving Cream 
DUKE & OCKENDEN, LTD. a coty propuct 1/9 


Artesian Well Engineers: Sole makers of 
**DANDO"’ Pumps. 


|, VictoriaSt.,Westminster, S.W. | 
‘Phone Abbey 6338* 


& Ferry Wharf, Littlehampton. ‘i Vy - VALUE IN OLD 
NEW CORSETS for OLD |iists eg catALOGuES 


A Wartime Innovation 
And Saves Your Coupons 


one va ar from 
Knowing the difficulty you are experiencing 

in obtaining your “pet corset,’’ the higher 

prices now prevailing, and purchase tax in 1 0/6 
addition, our RENOVATION SERVICE 

will be invaluable to you. 

No matter what make or their present 
condition, they will be reconstructed by 
experts with any adjustments or renewals 
required, and returned to you, post free, as 
good as new. 

THE MINIMUM PRICE FOR THIS 
EXCEPTIONAL SERVICE IS 10/6. 
PLEASE SEND P.O. WITH YOUR CORSETS. 

(Cleaning not undertaken.) r 
THE CORSET RENOVATING CO. (Dept. £.16) | Paper will go towards more 


134, Baker Street (2md Floor) London, W.1. than a paper Victory. 


Tel. Welbeck 3866 
<a en 

















Please look through your 






drawers and turn out all the 





old programmes, seedmen’s 
lists, show catalogues and so 
BEFORE -- |forth. You will feel a deep- 
down satisfaction in sending 


AFTER 
SERVICING |them for salVage. The 























The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which appeared 
in the issue of December 12, will be announced next week. 
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SOLUTION to No. 620 
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ACROSS. 


. Not the sort that will turn (unless 


he turns the leaves!) (8) 


. Met simply by Simon (6) 
. Should we call him Pisces? (8) 


10. Small flag (6) 
11. Getting up time for Isis (8) 
i * that which should accom- 
pany —— ——, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops 
of friends.’’ 
—Shakespeare (two words, 3, 3) 
14. Short essay? (3) 
16. Rest as these flowers do (6) 
19. Accerding to the poet, brought 
up the nine-fifteen (7) 
20. Where a holy man runs round the 
tree! (6) 
“ 21. Increase for a Doctor of Divinity (3) 
26. Tea follows a politician at the 
end of a Devonshire river ! (6) 
27. Church official who appears to 
ignore both front and back (8) 
28. “Tin god”’ (anagr.) (6) 
29. Trouhkle let loose? On the con- 
trary! (8) 
30. Author of The Hind and Panther (6) 
31. Mere miiss! (anagr.) (8) 
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“COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 621 


A prize of books to the value of two guineas, drawn from those published by Country Lire, 
will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. Solutions should 
be addressed (in a closed envelope) “Crossword No. 621, CouNtRY LIFE, 2-10, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” and must reach this office not later than the first post on 
the merning of Monday, December 29, 1941. 


The Winner of 
Crossword No. 619 is 
Miss Irene M. Hyslop, 
3, Buckingham Gate, 


London, S.W.1. 
DOWN. 

1. Little Elizabeth comes up about 
the Order of Merit to make a 
clean sweep ! (6) 

2. A man of words (6) 

3. Used for sealing (6) 

4. Oppose (6) 

6. Ladies, i.e. (anagr.) (8) 

7. Is this particular carnivore a mis- 
ogynist? (8) 

8. Dealt in by Lear (8) 

12. Go astray, and more than one 
follows (7) 

15. Had a salty spouse (3) 

16. Puss doesn’t make a straight- 
forward entry in the play (3) 

17. ‘‘Add scene”’ (anagr.) (8) 

18. Not quite enough for J. B. (8) 

19. Even the pens rose in reply! (8) 

22. The world is not likely to just now 
(6) 
23. Withdraw (6) 


24. Here’s art in jumbled manuscripts 


(6) 


. Deduces (6) 
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Sranalah yacnr virn Limited 


WOOTTON CREEK, 








ISLE OF WIGHT 


More heat 
from less coal 


If you are hand firing your central heating 
boiler, you are not getting anything like the 
maximum amount of heat from your coal 


By installing an Iron Fireman 


allowance. 








not only get more heat from 
less coal but you will also 
be saved the labour of 


continually stoking up. 













“FIRST AND FOREMOST” 
Automatic Coal Stoker: 


Write for full particulars to the makers 


Ashwell & Nesbit Ltd., Barkby Road, Leicester 


London, 37 Pembroke Sq., W.8. Birmingham(4), 12 Whittall St. Glasgow, 103 Douglas St., C. 
Leeds (1), 6 Carlton Chambers, Albion St. Manchester (13), 184 Oxford Rd 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1/- per line. 


(Min. 3 lines.) 





FASHION AND BEAUTY 
1/6 per line. 





AB sEC OMING wool or silk CREPE MOUSSE 
* GOWN, cut on SLIMMING LINES, made to 
measure without fittings for 8 gns. BRIDAL 
Go ag from 10 gns. Sketches and patterns 
st Ready to wear WOOL FROCKS from 7 gns. 
s at HATS AND BERETS in best quality fur 
n2gns. Anything SENT ON APPROVAL. 
R. SE BREWSTER, 143, New Bond Street, W.1. 
M-yfair 8504. 
( HAPEAUX THERESE creates MODEL 
HATS at moderate prices, 
SPECIALISES in remodelling. 
‘lor wrive, 10, Margaret St., W.1. Mus. 2695. 














URS. Obliged dispose ‘imal perfect 
DARK MINK COAT. £140. Box 3886. 
7 OPATINE’ (TINTINGS APPLIED 


DAILY BY EXPERTS IN MY SALONS.) 
utifies the hair and tints to any of the 
lowing shades : 

Light, medium, dark browns. 

Blonde, auburn and black. 

o obtainable for SELF-APPLICATION IN YOUR 
N HOME at 6/9 per carton, including Pur- 
ise Tax and postage. Remit P.O. (stating 
ide required). 

JONSIEUR GEORGES BARRANGER 
PREMIER (FREE) FRENCH POSTICHEUR 


EDUCATIONAL 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR IMPORTANT WAR- TIME POSTS 
AT 67, QUEENS GATE, S.W.7, 
OR IN LOVELY COUNTRY 
‘5 MANSION NEAR WINDSOR 
Long or intensive courses. "Phone or write 
to SECRETARY for oe’ Western 6939. 


Bi« K-OUT NIGHTS. MAKE THEM 
INTERESTING & PROFITABLE 
Under the 21st ANNIVERSARY scheme of the 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM you can take 
Courses in FREE-LANCE JOURNALISM, STORY 
WRITING OR POETRY at half-fees. No cur- 
tailment. Write for free book : 
““WRITING FOR THE PRESS” 
to Applications Dept. 

LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 

57, GORDON hea consetin W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 


ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL is now at 
EYWwoopD, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE, in 
extremely healthy and beautiful surround- 
ings. FROEBEL DEPARTMENT for Juniors. 
Advanced courses for other students in FOUR 
LANGUAGES, THE ARTS, ARCHITECTURE, MUSIC, 




















DRESSMAKING AND SECRETARIAL WORK. 
PREPARATION FOR UNIVERSITIES. A _ few 


bursaries available for particularly promising 
children. Tel. KINGTON 8. 





SITUATIO or NS WANTED 


CARPENTER, experienced house building, 

repairs, estate work, etc., wants clange 
as Estate Carpenter. Good tradesman, not 
liable military service, married. Refs. and 
particulars.—Box 874. 











HE RDSMAN, Scot, marrie "a seeks res ponsi- 
ble position. Free early January. State 
JAMIESON, Kingfield, Penton, Carlisle. 











wages. 
ADY, trained, 
Full-time preferred, 
bine it with domestic or 
possible. Age 40, graduate. 
ene rgetic. — Box 873. 


wants beekeeping work. 
but willing to com- 
other work as 
Adaptable and 





OU NG LADY requires empleyenn on 

large mixed farm early inJanuary. Prefers 
Home Counties or South-West area and to 
live in. Good milker, drive tractor, ride, used 
to animals. At present completing pupils’ 
course Agricultural College.—GOODYEAR, 
Highlands, Woodrow, Amersham, Bucks. 





LIVESTOCK 





PONIE “ BELLA” exceedingly smart, 
sound riding or driving pony mare 8 years 
with lovely tame six months old foal at foot, 
£12 the two; also three year old off the above 
** Bella’s’’ trap and harness 








£9, been ridden. 


MAISON GEORGES £12. Intending purchaser please state nearest 





40, mee Palace Road, London, AKE A SUCCESS OF YOUR LIFE BY station.—E The M: 9 Sel 
.1. (only address). TAKING A2GN. POSTAL COURSE Nattina thie’ Phone Pinxton 70. 
Tel. Vic TORIA 5943-9044. IN THE SCIENCE OF PERSONAL SMARTNESS, . _ 
a SELF EXPRESSION, BEAUTY CULTURE, SLIM- 





GHETL LAND PONIES—children’s Xmas 
presents. Photos. £9 carriage paid.— 
WEMBLEY, aay. Aberdeenshire. 


RIRD SEED. 


MING. Rosa BARRIE (Université de Beauté, 
PERMANENT WAVING SPECIALISTS, 125, paris “vars Way, ina m, Sure 

iker Street, W.1, after being closed for four ’ v9 , y- 

mths owing to enemy action, now have ees 


A VALLIERE, LTD., HAIRDRESSERS AND 





Excelle nt mixture for all 


REAT PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING , : 
r iy z y iS FFICIAL ety BOOKS. PUBLIC small cage birds: 3 Ibs., 5/-...7 Ibs., 10/6... 
von Welbeck 2523/4. a eee ND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 14 Ibs., 20/-....Mixture for Parrots, etc., 1 pint, 
ee + YEAR BOOK. Schools and Careers for 2/4...6 pints, 12/6...20 pints, 39/- Packed free 


WANTED FOR CASH.— 


SONS, 





Boys. and carriage paid.—G. 


By post lls. 1d. GIRLS SCHOOL TELKAMP & 














. [y kK COAT YEAR BOOK. Schools and Careers for Girls. Ltp., 144, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3 

MR. to. 8, Haslemere Gardens, By post 8s. 1d.—DEANE & SONS, 31, Museum ILS eS ee 
-hlev. N > > Fi D : ° ‘asl 

rae, N.3. Phone Fin. 4131. = Street, London, W.C.1. V-OX, the No. 1 POULTRY FOOD 
aaniia fea een iad SPs —_——__— $$ (unrationed), The great wartime egg- 
O COUPONS.—NEW FROCKS FOR Rae x er 90 per ce F Sakiin Baawe 
OLD. Expert remodelling.— Berry PETERSTOW COURT, Rustpenmian — PROUGT TA ash or scraps Will nearly 
DAWSON, 127, Oxford St., W.1. Gerrard 5178. ae ee Lee, double your egg supply. “It is IDEAL as a 


Ross-on-Wye. Famous for the preparing of 
candidates for the 1. of H. Examination and 
for the thorough tuition of the true balanced 
seat as practised by the leading horsemen of 
the world. Girls from 15 years of age accepted. 





wc IE N TIFIC Slimming, eliminating acidity, 
reduces to normal—'Phone ALWYN, 
Kensington 7342, or write Box 885. 


protein supplement for poultry and pigs.’’-— 
Ministry of Food. Full directions. 7lb. 7/6, 
14lbs. 14/-, 28lbs. 24/-, 56lbs. 40/-, lewt. 67/6. 
All carriage paid—OV-OX By-PRODUCTs, 
(Dept. C.L.), Sevenoaks. 


gee IRREL STOLE, Nenmaey amenaiiana 

quality; also genuine Black and White 
Chinese heavy silk shawl; new condition.— 
PUCKLE, Walnuts, Tittle Row, Maidenhead. 





HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 
South Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8. 
Residential Branch : Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. 





ULLETS, grand lot, 2/5 months. Satis- 
faction assured.—FERNLANDS POULTRY 
FaRM, Hanworth Lane, Chertsey. 3252. 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 


OTSWOLDS.— Charming Hotel, own 


acreage. Supervised London Restaurateur. 

5 5s.—Inquiries, 31, Leicester Square. 
Ww hi. 2996.) 

ORKING. Private House. Safe area. 


Single, double rooms 4-6 gns. per person. 
Excellent food. Good beds. Garage. _ n. 
PELLETON HOUSE, Dorking. Tel.: 2837. 


ANTS. LISS. EAST 
few double rooms now available 
winter: from 4% guineas weekly. Liss 


HILL HOTEL. A 


for the 
229 


ge BICKENHALL 
119, Gloucester Place, W.1. Welbeck 
3401. NEAR BAKER STREET STATION. COM- 
FORTABLE RESIDENTIAL HOTEL. Full or part 
board. Resident Scotch owner. 


HOUSE 


ORFOLK. RIDING GUESTS RE- 

CEIVED; excellent horses, pack harriers; 
large covered school.—Write for Brochure, 
CALLABYS, Heacham 203. 


URREY.—Accessibility, country-house 
comfort, adequate heating, satisfying 
cuisine, own produce, cheerful service—all 


these and among pinelands, too, £4/4/- weekly, 
at Morris Lodge Hotel, Gong Hill, near 
FARNHAM (Frensham 362). Send for photo. 


TRATFORD-ON-AVON 
THE WILLIAM AND MARY. 
Comfort, warmth and quality food make for 
pleasurable living at this first-class hotel. 
Nor is Stratford dull in winter. Write for list 
of forthcoming attractions. 


T° RQUAY, CHELSTON TOWER 
HOTEL. A mansion in 2% acres 
beautiful grounds, overlooking sea. All 
modern conveniences, billiards. An ideal 
Winter Home from 34 gns. ’*Phone 652631. 


ROYAL HOTEL. 

In old world St. Peter Street. Leading 
family hotel. Running water. Central heat- 
ing. Facing own gardens. Very quiet. Garage, 
Write for “C.L. Illustrated Tariff.’’ Tel. 31. 


INCHESTER, 
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Royal Hop Pole Hotel ORTHAMPTONSHIRE #81GHTON 


Norfolk Hotel, 9 Be 
Old Ship Hotei 





pone HE a HOTEL 
Park Lane, W.1 


. Royal Hotel, St Peter’s Street |RETFORD (near) 
are et DEVONSHIRE Barnby Moor. Ye Olde Bell Hotel) srR MINGHAM 
| New Grand Hotel 
BARNSTAPLE FO SHI STRATFORD-ON- 


SOUTH KENSINGTON ' L 
South Kensington, S.W.7 


OXFORDSHIRE 


Imperial Hotel, Tew Vale Parade} HE 


| 
| REFORD. Hop Pole Hotel 


| | 
BEDFORDSHIRE EXETER. Rougemont Hotel WINDERMERE 





| 
| 
HERTFORDSHIRE SHROPSHIRE Langdale Chase Hotel -LE y 
| BEDFORD. Swan Hotel |EXMOUTH (. DEVON) | ORDS aaa atetaaeitni cee moray meet Gleneagles) 
BLETSOE. | The Imperial Hote BUSHE y Ss >} N astle Hotel. 
ETSOE. The Falcon Inn xi Bushey vn Hotel |The Hotel WILTSHIRE Telephone: Muckhart 27 
' |\BATree.. ~~ fie ABBOT LI cTLE GADDIEDEN | SALISBURY PE cH ” : 
i pridgwater Arms Hote SALE Jindsor Restaurant, 
. BERKSHIRE fschefore Farm | ROYSTON SOMERSET Old George Hotel 38, St. John Street 
| ASCOT. Berystede Hotel LYNTON (N._ DEVON) | Banyers _— ‘BATH 
BRAY-ON-THAMES vera a og = ka Brockham End Hotel, Lansdown WORCESTERSHIRE WIGTOWNSHIRE 
| Valley of Rocks Hote HUNTINGDONSHIRE |Lansdown Grove Hote 1 STRANRAER 


The Hind’s Head Hote) 


WINDSOR 
White Hart Windsor Ltd. 


MINEHEAD. Beach Hotel 
TAUNTON. Castle Hotel 





MODBURY (S. DEVON) 
| Modbury Inn Hotel 


| HUNTINGDON. George Hotel BROADWAY 


| ST. IVES. Golden Lion Hotel 
NORTHAM--W. oo ard Ho | 


Clevelands Hote STAFFORDSHIRE = |The Lygon Arms 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE KENT ICH SP? AL 
? nee | SHALDON (near Teignmouth) | ECCLESHALL ean ae _ } Ww. ES 
CAMBRIDGE ares Round House Hotel | IGHTHAM |Bishops Offley Manor | DOLGELLEY 
Lion Hotel SIDMOUTH Town House |\UTTOXETER Golden Lion. Royal Hote) 
University Arms Hotel Fortfield Hotel | SEVENOAKS, RIVERHEAD |White Hart Hotel YORKSHIRE LLANGOLLEN 
WHITTLESFORD Knowle Hotel, Ltd The Amherst Arms Hotel The Hand Hotel 
Red Lion Hotel Cedar Shade Hotel TUNBRIDGE WELLS | BOROUGHBRIDGE 
TORQUAY Wellington Hotel SUFFOLK |Three Arrows Hotel = = §| =  =2=—™— > 
Dean-Prior Hotel, St. Marks! | | SOUTH STAINLEY 
Road |BARTON MILLS (near Harrogate) 
CHESHIRE {mperial Hotel LANCASHIRE lene eeit tan Bury St. Edmunds) | Red Lion Inn RanEA 
CUESTER YELVERTON ST. ANNES-ON-SEA BURY ST. EDMUNDS YORK NEA COLONY (TEA) 


Grand Hotel Young’s Hotel, High 


| | 


Grosvenor Hotel, Eastgate Street) Moorland Links Hotel The Angel Hotel 


GODALMING. The Lake Hotel BOYLE (Co. 


LONDON CORNWALL DORSETSHIRE LINCOLNSHIRE SURREY 
BAILEY’S HOTEL | FALMOUTH |CHARMOUTH. The Court GRANTHAM 
Gloucester Road, S.W.7 : @ 5 ) | HASLEMERE 
Falmouth Hotel SHAFTESBURY jAneelana Royal Hotel Soocgian Nese tot 
BERKELEY HOTEL _— semen | Coombe House Hotel HOLBEACH. Chequers Hotel LIPHOOK 
stead Pema | SHERBORNE. Digby Hotel. Royal Anchor Hotel 
BROWN’'S HOTEL | Noughts and Crosses Inn | SANDERSTEAD 
Dover Street, W.1. ST. IVES MONMOUTH Seisdon Park Hotel 
CLARIDGE'S HOTEL | Tregenna Castle Hotel GLOUCESTERSHIRE (piancispy. court Bleddyn | SUSSEX 
eabrieruniidwens | TINTAGEL | TEWKESBURY 
| King Arthur’s Castle Hotel “ 


GREEN PARK HOTEL FOTHERINGH AY (near 
fialt Moon Street, Wl CUMBERLAND | HAMPSHIRE AFeterborough)| HOVE eemananpened 

i eR PE | |Manor Farm Country Hotel Dudley Hotel (Hove) Ltd., Lans- 
GROSVENOR HOUSE downe Place, Hove 2 ARGYLLSHIRE 
Park Lane, Wi ueietniien | BOURNEMOUTH | PETERBOROUGH. Prince’s Hotel 

mimece spony ig I | Norfolk Hotel Angel Hotel wi athe TOBERMORY (Isle of Mull 
(MPERIAL HOTEL Crown and Mitre Hotel LIPHOOK |Bull Hotel ee last Motel Western Isles Hotel 
deny ' sles 

sclehanainnutegenie | KESWICK. Royal Oak Hotel proses ong eee | 

PICCADILLY HOTEL : TT AMSHIRE 

Piccadilly, W. | WINCHESTER NOTTINGH HI WARWICKSHIRE INVERNESS-SHIRE 


AVON 
William and Mary Hotel, 5, 


r j x BUDLEIGH SALTERTON (S.| ROSS-ON-WYE (near) Town bo eae 4 " 
vin eer | DEVON). Rosemullion Hotel Mount Craig Hotel. ithe Old Swan LOVELL | Tor-na-Coille Hotel 
ROSS-ON-WYE 
CHAGFORD. Mill End Hotel] Royal Hotel OXFORD. Picken Hotel | WESTMORLAND 


Dormy Guest House 
(Broadway Golf Club) 


IRELAND (EIRE) 


ROSCO M MON) 

Hollybrook Hotel 

el WATERVILLE, Co. 
Butler Arms Hotel 


KERRY 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


PORTRUSH. Seabank Hotel 





dford Square 


INVERNESS. Caledonian Hotel 


KINCARDINESHIRE 


Old 
; BANCHORY 


PERTHSHIRE 





Auld King’s Arms 


Petergate Biue Posts Hotel 
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MOST GENEROUS PROTECTION y MOST REASONABLE OUTLA’ 


——~ALLIANCE™—_ 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


of BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


FIRE - MARINE - BURGLARY LIFE - ACCIDENT - MOTOR 


etc. 
KIDBROOKE PARK, FOREST ROW, SUSSEX 





































HEAD OFFICE: Temporarily at 
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FORTNUM &® MASON PICCADILLY 











KOSS 


belfast Ginger Ale 


still the best non-alcoholic drink ever devised by man; 
but there is nothing to prevent the discreet addition 
of a little good whisky. 

















THE BEST PRESENT FOR YOUR FRIENDS AT HOME AND ABROAD IS A SUBSCRIPTION TO COUNTRY LIFE 
Send us a Cheque for 75/10 (for one year) or 37/11 (for six months) and we will do the rest in your name 





